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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PHENOMENA: APPLICATION TO 
HUMAN MALADIES, 


Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living 
Beings. By Carlo Matteucci, Translated under 
the superintendence of Jonathan Pereira,M.D., 
F.R.S. Pp. 435. Longmans. 


THREE years ago, alluding to Matteucci’s experi- 
ments exhibited at York, we termed the laying 
the quivering thighs of frogs just cut in two, to 
the bare palpitating breasts of living pigeons cut 
open for contact (the poor birds being thereby 
convulsively agitated and tortured) *‘barbarities:” 
and expressed our opinion, that if such bar- 
barities are necessary for the promotion of scien- 
tific knowledge of essential consequence to the 
human race, it is due to humane feeling that they 
should be conducted in secrecy and privacy. By 
the — of the lectures delivered in 1844 in 
the University of Pisa, we are fully impressed 
with the vast importance of the investigations, 
and frankly acknowledge their high value in 
regard to the development of the physical phe- 
nomena of living beings, and to the mitigation, 
if not the eure, of some of the more terrible 
maladies that afflict mankind. We trust, how- 
ever, that the publication of the lectures will 
suffice for study, and that the oral delivery of 
an illustrated course will be rarely, if ever, re- 
quired. The course of 1844 was an exhibition 
of the “ barbarities’’ of illustration, but it has 
been so faithfully and vividly described, that 
reading is hearing and séting, and the ordinary 
charm of the lecture-table realized. Cruelties 
may not, therefore, be wantonly repeated for in- 
struction merely, but confined, where indispen- 
sable, to the extension of the novel science, 
physico-chemical, introduced for the first time by 
Matteucci into medico-physical education. The 
germs of such a science have sprung up and have 
been matured, here and there, in isolated patches, 
but never before connected and viowel in the 

ht most favourable~for their development. 

vhat then does the favourable view disclose? 
Little more, than how little we know! and the 
necessity for exact experiments. But, for the 
known, knowledge “is much indebted to the 
labours of Matteucci. ; 

To give a digest of the valuable contents of 
the volume before us, or even a summary of the 
results of Matteucci’s researches, would exceed 
our limits. ‘We can only, therefore, direct atten- 
tion to the facts of endosmose and exosmose, 
established by him and Professor Cima, as ex- 
amples of careful and admirably conducted expe- 
nments ; but it is from the lectures on electrical 
phenomena peculiar to certain animals, and on 
the Sem ome action of the electric current, 
with which the name of Matteucci is more popu- 
larly associated, that we select our extracts; 
pe pene of which we are sure will justify their 


And first of the proper current of the frog, 80 
called because until recently it Ad in ibe) frog 
alone that we could recognise its existence. 

A says: ‘* Recently, byjstudying more 
attentively the proper Satine, There satisfied 
myself that it is a phenomenon which appertains 
‘oallanimals. Here is the enunciation of the 

'* m every muscle endowed with life, in 
vhich the tendinous extremities are not equally 
, there exists a current directed from the 

ged 96.) 


tendon to the muscle, in the interior of the latter, 
All animals have some muscles in which one 
tendinous extremity is narrower than the other ; 
and which, at one part, forms a kind of cord, and 
at the other, becomes broader and ribbon-like. 
In the frog, and many other animals, the gas- 
trocnemius has this character: in birds, the 

ectoral muscle presents this arrangement. 

When we form a pile with these muscles, we find 
that a current circulates in the muscle, from the 
tendinous extremity to the muscular surface. 
In arranging this pile, we must carefully avoid 
exposing the internal part of the muscle, and we 
must especially place one element in contact 
with another, in such a manner that the ten- 
dinous extremity touches the surface of the 
muscle, and never its interior: indeed, the latter 
ought to be as far as possible from the tendon. 
Without this precaution, there will be, in the 
circuit, the muscular current, which being di- 
rected from the interior to the surface, would 
have a direction precisely the reverse of the 
proper current,” 

The muscular current above referred to, is 
principally demonstrated in the muscles, and 
does not dependon the nervoussystem. ‘The 
origin of this current resides in the electric con- 
ditions which are produced by the chemical 
actions of the nutrition of the muscle. The blood 
charged with oxygen, and the muscular tibre, 
which becomes transformed on contact with this 
liquid, compose the elements of a pile: they are 
the liquid acid and zinc. In_ the normal con- 
dition of the muscle, there can only be molecular 
currents produced by the formation and destruc- 
tion of opposite electrical conditions in the same 
points; but if a great number of points of the 
muscular fibre be put, by means of a good con- 
ductor, in communication with others of a 
different nature, which do not suffer the same 
chemical action on the part of the blood, the 
electric current should then circulate. It is this 
fact, furnished to us by experiment, which 
proves at the same time the development of 
electricity in the living muscle, andthe impos- 
sibility for the electric current to circulate in the 
masses of this muscle in the natural condition.” 

** Liebig finding a free acid in the substance 
of the muscle, and knowing that the blood and 
lymph are alkaline, fancied that he could ex- 
plain the muscular current by saying that it is 
due to the combination of the acid with the 
alkali of the blood.” Matteucci denies this on 
the ground that weak acid and alkaline solutions 
are found in the tissues of animals where there 
is no electric current, and in a recent notice in 
the Comptes Rendus he says: ‘‘ The muscular 
current, whose direction from the interior to the 
surface of the muscle is constant, whose intensity 
and duration vary in a constant manner in 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, &c., and which is 
destroyed by sulphuretted hydrogen, and by 
want of respiration, does not admit of so vague 
an explanation and one so little founded in fact.” 

The proper current and muscular current are 
however referred to acommunity of origin, “ de- 
monstrated by the identity of action, which the 
different circumstances that modify the organism 
and life of animals, exercise upon the muscular 
current. In fact, whether the current be mus- 
cular or proper, the action exercised on it by 
heat, narcotics, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 


have lately demonstrated, that the elementar 
muscular fibres are immediately continuous with 
the tendinous fibres, and that the sarcolemma, 
which invests the muscle, ceases abruptly where 
the tendon ‘begins. We may, then, with some 
probability, consider the tendon as being in the 
same electric condition as the interior of the 
muscle ; and therefore when we form, by means 
of a good conductor, a circuit or communication 
between the tendon and sarcolemma, we put into 
circulation a portion of the muscular current.” 

Both these currents are stated to be due to the 
electricity, developed in, and proper to animals. 
But now we come to the action of an electric 
current traversing a nerve of an animal, living, 
or recently killed. The contractions thereby ex- 
cited are quite independent of animal ee 
We would that we could quote lectures XII., 
XIII, XIV., and XV., entire, but we must limit 
our selections to the effects on parts of the ner- 
vous system, and to the therapeutical use of the 
current: 

“ Effects on the Brain.—I applied the conduc- 
tors of a pile, formed of several elements, to the 
cerebral hemispheres, and to the cerebellum of 
the brains of a living animal; and I introduced 
the conductors into the very substance of these 
organs, without perceiving either convulsions or 
signs of pain. But by bringing the conductors 
in contact with the tubercula quadrigemini, the 
crura cerebri, and medulla oblongata, we obtain 
very violent convulsions throughout the body, 
and the animal gives signs of suffering. 

“‘ Effects on the Spinal Marrow and the Roots 
of its Nerves.—In conjunction with Longet, I 
examined the action of the electric current upon 
the roots of the spinal nerves, and on the fasci- 
culi of the spinal marrow. The following are 
the results obtained. With the anterior roots, 
which are for motion, there were, as usual, in the 
first period, contractions produced both when 
we closed and when we interrupted the circuit, 
whatever was the direction of the current. In 
the second period of excitability, we obtained, 
by acting upon the anterior roots, the opposite 
effect to that which took place upon the mixed 
nerves; the inverse current excited contractions 
in the first moments of its passage, and none 
when it ceased; the direct current, on the con- 
trary, produced them when it was interrupted, 
and not when we closed it. It is unnecess 
to add, that contractions were never produ 
when we acted upon the posterior roots, provided 
that we had divided the anterior ones. The 
anterior fasciculi of the spinal marrow offered 
the same phenomena as the corresponding roots. 
These differences appear to me of the very highest 
importance. 

“I have recently found that a mixed nerve, 
after having been submitted to a great number 
of successive discharges, such as can be obtained 
with an electro-magnetic machine, presents, for 
a certain time, the phenomena of the anterior 
roots now described. ‘ 

“This giudy, I repeat, will be of the highest 
importance for the physics of the nervous sys- 
tem ; and the facts related lead us to assume 
that the differences obtained with different 
nerves are due rather to a difference of struc- 
ture than to a different state of the nervous 
fluid.’’ 

Effects on the nerves of sensation and on the 








degree of integrity of the nervous oe is the 
same, Anatomists, and especially Bowman, 


ganglionic nerves follow, but almost everything 
yet remains to be done in relation to the nervous 
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system generally, so we pass on to the thera- 
peutical use of the current : 

“In Paralysis.—Abstraction being made of all 
purely theoretical ideas, and independently of 
all hypothesis of the nervous force, we may 
admit that, in certain cases of paralysis, the 
nerves undergo an alteration analogous to that 
which they would suffer if they had been sub- 
jected to a continued passage of the electric cur- 
rent. We have seen that, in order to restore to 
a nerve the excitability lost by the passage of 
this current, it is necessary to subject it to the 
action of the inverse current. 

“T must add, in favour of the efficacy of the 
therapeutic use of this current, that a limb, 
although paralysed, constantly suffers some 
contractions when it is submitted either to the 
passage of a current or to the action of electric 
discharges; and these contractions favour the 
restoration of the functions of the muscles. Ex- 
periment confirms these ideas: divide the two 
sciatic nerves of a living frog, allow one of the 
two limbs to remain quiet for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days, and submit the other, two or three 
times a day, to the action of the current. The 

_latter will continue to contract, whilst the other 
will fail to give any contractions when the cur- 
rent is applied to it. 

, “I am anxious to state to you some rules which 
I consider as important in the application of the 
current to the treatment of paralysis. You 
should always commence by employing a very 
-weak current. This precaution seems to me 
now more important than I formerly believed it 
to be, having seen one paralytic patient seized 
with true tetanic convulsions under the action cf 
a current furnished by a single element. Take 
care never to continue the current for too long a 
period, especially if it be energetic. Apply the 
interrupted current in preference to thecontinued 
one; but after twenty or thirty shocks, at the 
most, allow the patient to have a few moments’ 
repose. Both practice and theory seem to prove, 


that the interrupted current is more useful than 
the continued one. 

_ “The number of authentic cases of paralysis 
cured by the electrical treatment, is already 
sufficiently great to encourage physicians and 


patients to persevere in its use. Perseverance 
indeed is indispensable in the application of the 
electric current, for, withoutit, successful results 
are impossible. 

“In Tetanus.—The use of the electric current 
has been suggested in another malady, namely, 
tetanus. I believe I am the first who has 
attempted its application to man, 

“The principles on which is founded its em- 
ployment for the cure of this disease are the 
following. A current which circulates by jerks in 
an animal during a certain time, produces tetanic 
convulsions; the direct current, if continued 
sufficiently long, produces, on the contrary, 
paralysis. From this it was concluded, that the 
continued passage of the latter, in a tetanised 
limb, would destroy this condition, by producing 
a state more or less allied to paralysis. The 
truth of this conclusion is demonstrated by facts. 
In operating upon frogs which have been te- 
tanised by narcotics or hydrocyanic acid, we 
observe a fit of tetanus cease under the influence 
of the prolonged passage of a direct current. 
The frogs die without presenting those convul- 
sions, which are observed to take place when 
these animals have not been submitted to the 
direct current. 

“1 he eifects produced by the appli@tion of the 
electric current in a case of tetanus, which I 
published in the Biblicthéque Universelle (May, 
1838), appeared to me in some degree to prove 
the truth of the scientific principles which I 
have explained to you. During the passage of 
the current, the patient experienced no violent 
convulsions ; he was able to open and shut his 
mouth; and circulation and perspiration ap- 





peared to be re-established. Unfortunately, th’® 
amendment did not continue long; the disease 
being occasioned and kept up by the introduc- 
tion of foreign bodies into the muscles of the 
leg. Perhaps more satisfactory results from the 
electric current may be expected, in cases where 
tetanus has not been caused by a traumatic 
injury: moreover, we ought already to be thank- 
ful in being able to lessen the sufferings to 
which this dreadful disease gives rise. 

“In Urinary Caleuli.—Finally, it has lately 
been proposed to dissolve vesical calculi, and 
resolve cataract by the electric current. It is suf- 
ficient, however, to remember, that the substances 
which compose urinary calculi are insoluble 
in water, to be convinced that such an appli- 
cation has no basis to rest on. 

“In Cataract.—As for cataract, I would re- 
mark, that by changing the position of the 
poles of a current, which has been made to pass 
through an albuminous liquor, we never find 
that the albumen coagulated at the negative pole 
is redissolved at the positive pole. It is possible, 
therefore, to create a cataract, but impossible to 
destroy it. . 

“In Aneurism.—Petrequin, of Lyons, has re- 
cently proposed the use of galyano-acupuncture 
for curing certain aneurisms. This application 
a to be founded on the property which the 
electric current possesses, of coagulating the 
serum of the blood, and, consequently, of par- 
tially filling up the aneurismal sac.”’ 

The simple action of the electric current on 
the nerves compared with other irritants, has 
given rise to the idea of analogy between the 
nervous force ani the electric current. “But 
ought we,” asks Matteucci “from this analogy, to 
conclude that the nervous force is merely an 
electric current? Let us be cautious in assuming 
such an inference, which is too often adopted as 
oneofthe best demonstrated experimental truths.”’ 
‘The most conscientious and best established 
conclusion is this:—Jn the present state of sci- 
ence, and with the means of experimenting which 
we at present possess, no sign of the electric current 
is found in the nerves of living animals.” And 
again, “from what we know of the properties of 
electricity, and of the laws of its propagation, 
it is impossible to conceive the existence of a 
current circulating in the nerves,”’ ‘‘ The electric 
current does not naturally exist in the nerves of 
a living animal. The laws of its propagation 
require conditions which are not found fulfilled in 
the nervous system; the propagation of its force 
is interrupted by causes which could not produce 
a similar effect upon the electric current.” 

Summing up the only positive result, in regard 
to the unknown force of the nervous system 
and its connexion with electricity, that his 
lengthened investigations of electro-physiological 
phenomena of animals have permitted him to 
deduce, Matteucci says : 

“There exists, between electricity and the 
nervous force, an analogy which, if it does not 
possess the same degree of evidence, is, however, 
of the same kind as those analogies which we 
know to exist between caloric, light, and electri- 
city. We have seen, when speaking of the 
phenomena presented by electrical -fishes, that 
the faculty which they possess of producing 
electricity is obedient to the nervous system. 
There is, then, in these animals a peculiar orga- 
nic structure, such an arrangement of parts, that, 
by an act of the nervous force, they can develop 
the electrical fluid. You remember the identity 
of causes and circumstances which excite and 
modify muscular contractions, and this function 
is proper to these animals. You haveseen that, 
in them, the property which they have of giving 
the discharge is under the immediate depend- 
ence of the functions of the nervous system, as 
well, also, as is the faculty which the muscles 
have of contracting. 


“A crystal of tourmaline, when heated, de- 





velops electricity, and from this fact we assume, 
that between caloric and electricity there exists 
amore or less intimate relation. The phenomena 
which we have observed in electrical fishes, 
prove that a link of the same nature unites the 
nervous force and electricity. Electricity is not 
the nervous force, nor is caloric electricity. The 
latter is derived from caloric, in consequence of 
the form of the integral molecules of the tour. 
maline; the nervous force is transformed into 
electricity under the influence of the peculiar 
structure of the organs of the electric fishes, 

“ Let us examine, lastly, how electricity can 
excite nervous phenomena. The excitability of 
the nerves can also be awakened, and sensations 
and muscular movements determined, by other 
agents as well as by electricity; namely, by 
heat, mechanical and chemical actions. Ought 
we to conclude from these facts, that mechanical, 
chemical, and calorific actions affect the nerves 
after they have been transformed into the elec- 
tric current? We haye no evidence in favour of 
such an hypothesis; if, however, notwithstand- 
ing this, we would assume an analogous change, 
there would perhaps be some appearance of pro- 
bability of it in the case of chemical actions ; but 
none for mechanical and calorific actions. There 
are no circumstances, in fact, under which we 
obtain a current by merely dividing a body. It 
is impossible to establish a comparison between 
a muscle and a thermo-electric body. In all 
these actions, we'can only see various causes of 
molecular movement. 

““We may, however, ask ourselves this ques- 
tion,—Does the cause of nervous phenomena 
reside in these molecular movements of the sub- 
stance of the nerves, or is it owing to a disturb- 
ance inthe equilibrium of the ether distributedin 
the nerves ? Is this disturbance the consequence 
of a particular movement of the ether, which 
should constitute what we call the nervous 
fluid? 

“‘ We can make no satisfactory reply to these 
important questions ; the facts which are neces- 
sary to enable us to resolve them are wanting, 
pas: fe remain so, perhaps, for a long time to 
come. Yet, if it be sometimes allowable, in 
scientific matters, to express not only convic- 
tions but even doubts, I will not hesitate to tell 
you that I do not consider it impossible to inter- 
pret nervous phenomena, by the mere movement 
of the ponderable molecules of nerves.” * 

That such an interpretation is the correct one, 
we are well inclined to believe; therefore the 
more readily do we admit as allowable the mo- 
dest avowal of such a possibility, and the diffi- 
dent record of a profound pre-science. But the 
whole labours of Matteucci are characteristic of 
true philosophy. They are divested of precon- 
ceived views: we mean they are not contorted 
to support a cherished idea. Every fact stands 
forth as eliminated to take its right place in tne 
foundation or superstructure, for strength or or- 
nament. In such a spirit has he founded a 
science whose object is the physico-chemical phe- 
nomena of living bodies:—the modification which 
organization effects in the general action of phy- 
sical agents, and the investigation of the laws, at 
present empirical, of the purely vital phenomena: 
Not vital forces, he emphatically states : 

“To speak of the vital forces, to give them a 
definition, to interpret phenomena by their aid, 
and yet to be ignorant of the laws which govern 
them, is doing nothing, or rather it is doing 
what is worse than nothing. It is to attempt 
an impossibility; it is to content the mind 
to no purpose, to stop the search after truth. 
To state that the liver separates the elements 
of the bile from the blood by means of the 
vital force, is merely to assert that the bile 
is formed in the liver. By thus varying the ex- 
pression a dangerous illusion is established. 


* For his later views on nervous force, see Aris and 
Sciences in a previous No, —Ed. L.G. 
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We have, however, attempted almost an im- 


ibility, viz.: to convey an idea of these 
Pesares in so brief a space, but we trust our 
h recommendation of the work will aid the 
search after truth. We feel satisfied that no stu- 
dent or investigator in physiology will be with- 
out it; and we have only to add that the lectures 
have been happily translated under the super- 
intendence of a kindred spirit, so necessary to 
the faithful reading of the original. What 
Sabine in this respect has been to Humboldt, 
Pereira is to Matteucci. 








THE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS, 


Military Service and Adventures in the Far East, 
gc, By a Cavalry Officer. 2 vols. London, 
C, Ollier. 


NorwITHSTANDING all that has been written and 
published respecting the Indian campaigns, from 
1839 to 1846, we have read this work with an 
almost unabated interest. . Foreknowing all the 
results, we could not pay a higher tribute to the 
talent and spirit of the author ; for he who can 
make not a twice, but a ten-times told tale, so 
attractive, must be owned to possess no common 
share of descriptive ability. His first landing in 
the East and the personal adventures of that early 
period, are painted in a lively manner; but when 
the serious business of the Afghan war in 1839 
comes upon the ¢apis, the narrative naturally 
assumes a graver tone, yet without losing the 
vivacity of the previous sketches. A return home 
is lightly passed over, and the next operations 
which elicit the writer’s powers, when he rejoins 
the service, include the momentous and sanguin- 
ary battles of Moodkee, Ferozepore (or as here 
called, Ferezeshuhur), Aliwal, and Sobraon. 
The work may, theretore, be said to consist of 
two parts, applying to two distinct periods—the 
Afghan and the Sikh wars. We open with the 
former, and select the termination of a skirmish- 
ing day, as we were bearing Shah Soojah towards 
his Capital : 

“At sunset, the forces were withdrawn to 
camp, having killed about sixty Afghans, and 
taken fifty prisoners, with a loss of only a few 
wounded on the side of the British, 

“The prisoners being brought into the presence 
of Shah Soojah, declared they were Ghazees, 
or Crusaders, bound by a religious vow, to 
take his head, and that the oath of the party 
would sooner or later be accomplished, although 
they had not been successful in the presert 
attempt. 

**] will, at all events, secure your head now,’ 
replied the indignant monarch ; and beckoning 
to his executioner, (who was never far from his 
master’s side, knowing the Shah’s predilection 
for the office) the speaker’s head rapidly dis- 
appeared, 

“The comrades of the decapitated being loth 
to part with this useful article, showed signs of 
Tesistance, when the brave and zealous attendants 
ofhis majesty rushed upon the unarmed prisoners, 
unrestraed by word or gesture of their king, 
and massacred their victims. 

“One old man, it is said, escaped to tell his 
comrades in the mountains the fate of the cap- 
tives, And this act was perpetrated in the midst 
of the first Christian army which had set foot in 
Afghanistan since the creation of the world. 

“Let it not be supposed that the suppression 
of the murder lay in the power of the British 
authorities ; there was not, I believe, one British 
officer present, and the whole merit rests with 
Shah Soojah; but he was viewed as a mere 
puppet in our hands, and on us, throughout Asia, 
Will rest the obloquy of this savage massacre. 
No doubt the Afghans have done as bloody deeds, 
but it became, therefore, more incumbent to show 
4 better example.” 

After Shah Soojah was reinstated in Caubul, 
and Dost Mahomed sent prisoner to Bengal, the 





author lays before us the following stirring 
scene : 

‘“‘ The breaking up of a long-standing camp is 
a scene of no trifling bustle and confusion. ‘The 
previous day is usually one of considerable trou- 
ble to those who have suffered their marching 
establishment to get out of order; and when it 
is requisite to replace a camel or a bullock, the 
new comer, even if found, (and that is generally 
at a ruinous price,) not unfrequently evinces the 
most marked repugnance to tents or bullock- 
trunks. Yet, however great the difficulty, the 
peremptory necessity of the habitation being 
moved before next morning, causes all to be pre- 
pared at sunset, either by a reduction of baggage, 
or increase of cattle, saye the more provident 
campaigners, who rectify such deficiencies with- 
out delay. The earliest practicable hours are 
kept by all off duty, and two hours after sunset 
the camp (if well regulated) is quiet enough, 
unless a horse breaks loose and sets the whole 
brigade in a state of ferment; for all seem to 
take a deep interest in the progress of any mad 
animal who tears through the camp, with ropes 
and pegs flying in wild confusion about his heels. 
As night advances, even these stray madcaps 
betake themselves to rest, and the quiet is only 
disturbed by the hourly tramp of patrols, or the 
challenge of asentry. This, gloom and stillness 
are suddenly dissipated by the shrill startling 
blast of the trumpet, wakening all around to con- 
sciousness and activity. The loud and contin- 
ued neigh from the pickets, and the angry re- 
monstrances of the camels, amidst the extensive 
buzz of human voices and barking of dogs, tell 
that man and brute are both aware of the time 
having come for their allotted duties. Sticks 
and dry grass raked into pyramids are sending 
forth volumes of smoke in one place, and in 
another are rising into high crackling fires, round 
which may be seen groups of dusky figures 
squatted together, inhaling their morning 
hookahs, or spreading their long bony hands 
to the flames, and listlessly regarding their more 
assiduous brethren occupied in striking the 
tents, or fitting loads on the backs of the beasts 
of burden. But think not, my lazy fire-wor- 
shiper, this indolence is unobserved; the eye 
of the occupant of yonder tent is upon you: he 
advances softly towards the fire, his arm is raised, 
and the descending lattie causes a momen- 
tary scene of flight and confusion which is 
immediately succeeded by a zealous attention to 
duty, proving the salutary force of the ‘ Argu- 
mentum ad baculum.’ Although this is not an 
orthodox, logical, or even legal argument, it is, 
nevertheless, frequently used in India, and is 
generally conclusive. Next morning, the voice, 
unaccompanied by manual exercise, will produce 
the desired effect. . 

‘The loads being packed, and all the tents, 
save three or four lazy stragglers, having disap- 
peared, the second trumpet sends its shrill echoes 
through the lines, and gives warning that the 
treadmill will soon be at work. Beware of that 
camel’s mouth gaping close to your hand in the 
dark, or he will spoil it for holding a rein or a 
sabre; and beware the treacherous tent-peg, 
which lurks in savage gloom for the shins of the 
unwary. ‘It is no use cursing the peg. Why 
did you not get out of its way when you found 
it was not inclined to get out of yours?’ cries a 
facetious neighbour, as you stoop to rub the lacer- 
ated ‘shin, and narrowly escape being tram- 
pled by an elephant, who is hustling otf with a 
few hundred weight of canvas and tent-poles 
hanging about him. 

“The third trumpet and a cup of boiling cof- 
fee generally accompany each other, it your 
khansanah belong to the right Dean Switt’s 
breed; and it is no punishment to insist on his 
drinking it himself—the man would swallow a 
cup of cayenne and fire, without winking. 

‘The troops are formed in dusky masses on 





their alarm-posts; the commanding officer rides 
along the line ; the word of command is given, 
and passed down the squadrons: the welcome 
note for the march is heard, and the tramping of 
the steeds raises an impenetrable cloud of dust 
around the column, as we cheerfully turn our 
backs on Caubul, most probably for ever; the 
band prophetically striking up, ‘ Ha til mi tulidh,” 
or something which I mistook for it.” 

We read the subjoined reflections with regret, 
as they more than corroborate the unfavourable 
picture of Mr. Chaplain Acland, on which we 
commented in reviewing his book : 

“It is a strange sensation that interview 
which we are constrained to hold with death; 
yet, with all the imaginary terrors in which he is 
clad, the brave man readily meets him face to 
to face. That those only who are, morally 
speaking, prepared to die, fear not death, is too 
wild a theory to be maintained: for many of us 
have seen the hardened malefactor advance, 
with unfaltering step and fearless aspect to the 
scaffold, while in the ranks of the timid have 
been numbered some of the best of mankind. 

** And my fellow-countrymen here, who have, 
at least been educated in the constant hearing of 
the word of God—are they more fitted to die 
than those miserable heathens were, whose car- 
cases are now tainting the atmosphere? Let 
those who are more competent to judge of such 
matters decide. We, who, according to the 
declaration of our divines and the boast of 
government, are sent out to retain possession of 
this vast country, and to exhibit to the benighted 
natives the benefits and example of Christianity, 
have performed the latter part of our ministry in 
a singular manner, unless it is to be effected by 
daily instances of blasphemy, drunkenness, and 
debauchery, that the natives of India are enabled 
to witness. And yet they have been inapt 
scholars, for we have failed signally in propa- 
gating amongst them the two former accomplish- 
ments, and I question much if they have 
excelled us in the latter. And yet let it not be 
imputed to us that we are the only, or the 
greatest, transgressors, Let the traveller who 
has wandered through the bazaars of Cairo, 
Bombay, Caubul, Delhi, or Canton, and marked 
the character and occupation of the Mussulman, 
Gheber, and idolater, compare them with the 
gin-palaces, cafés, bull fights, and gardens or tho- 
roughfares of London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, 
and Naples, and exult (if candour will admit) in 
the moral advantages of civilized Europe.”’ 

Journeying across Peshawur we are informed : 

“The government of this district was in the 
hands of General Avitabilé, an Italian officer, who 
had served for a long time under Runjeet Singh, 
and had been raised by him to distinction and 
wealth. His government, although severe, was 
generally allowed to have kept the savage neigh- 
bours of the adjacent mountains in more terror 
and subjection than any former governor was 
enabled to attain. According to Runjeet’s code, 
no capital punishment was inflicted on the Sikhs 
by law; but this was in no way applicable to the 
‘marauders dwelling in the hills which border 
Peshawur, on whom, as well as over the Mussul- 
man population of Peshawur, the governor occa- 
sionally endeavoured to make up for Runjeet’s 
misplaced leniency. Numerous examples of 
punishment were presented to our view near the 
city walls on the high palm-trees, to which were 
appended strings of such acorns as ‘l'rois Echelles 
and Petit André loved to adorn the oaks of Ples- - 
sis les Tours with, in the days of Louis Onze. On 
every side-ef the city, were seen well-furnished 
gibbets, L.-Arail and wasted relics of humanity, 
strung upon beams, nailed between the blighted 
palms. ‘Thuse who had recently been promoted to 
their exalted situations were favourites with the 
kites and vultures, whose discordant screams of 
health and prosperity to Governor Avitabilé, 
whilst circling round their hideous repast, were 
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gloomily answered by the rattling and clatter of 

‘ some well-picked skeletons, as they swung to and 

. froin the evening blast. Disgusting as these ob- 
jects seemed, we must nevertheless, according to 
the opinion and quotation of an American tra- 
veller, hail them as testimonies of civilization. If 
an appeal to the worst passions of mankind be a 
test of civilization, Mr. Willis is in the right ; but 
T confess I have felt much more gratified in seeing 
a rude and uneducated Hindoo turn with loathing 
from the execution of a criminal about to be 
blown from a cannon than I have at the exhibi- 
tion of thousands of my countrymen struggling 
for places, and paying high prices for seats, to 
witness the protracted dying struggles of a 
malefactor and fellow-sinner. 

‘In Afghanistan, no sooner is the light applied 
to the touchhole of the cannon, than the limbs 
of the victims are distributed to the winds of 
heaven; but in England, in Christian England, 
where societies for preventing cruelty to animals 
have been established, and rewards offered for 
the spediest method of ending the yes of 
beasts, the agonies and struggles of a fellow- 
creature, whilst undergoing a death, (which, ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, is not expected 
to be instantaneous,) are deemed a fit subject 
for the entertainment of the multitude; for it is 
notorious that Englishmen prefer attending an 
execution to any other resort of public amuse- 
ment. Yet this disgusting spectacle, this barba- 
rous relic of despotic authority, is to be exhibited 
and justified solely on the plea of example. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that one solitary 
mortal was ever deterred from committing a 
murder by the fact of his having witnessed a 

blic execution; whereas the very notoriety 
as been known to excite men to earn the 
vile publicity. 

** At Peshawur, the systematic method ofsus- 

sion by the neck was not universally adopted, 
or the fancy of the executioner was occasionally 
shown by a varied figure of victims suspended 
alternately by the head and heels. At Peshawur, 
also, has been revived the nearly obsolete, but 
elassical punishment of skinning alive. The exe- 
eutioner begins this operation by raising the skin 
onthe soles of the feet, which is then torn in 
strips upwards, and the wretched creature is 
left vainly to wish for the relief which death 
sometimes does not afford within two hours of 
the infliction. 

‘‘ Cutting off the arms and legs, and steeping 
the stumps in hot oil, putting out the eyes, or 
docking the ears of the culprits, are the milder 
corrections for minor delinquencies. 

‘‘T shall not attempt to deny that the daring 
atrocities which have been pcereees require 
to be restrained with a strong hand, and punished 
with death, but the protraction of suffering can- 
not, I think, be exculpated. Iflife must be taken, 
let it be done without parade or procession, and, 
above all, let it be instantaneous.” 

To get rid of this painful subject, let us extract 
® passage connected with numismatics and other 
antiquities: 

«* According to the prevalent opinion, Jellala- 
bad lays claim to considerable antiquity, as it has 
been 1 to represent the site of ancient 
Nysa. Numerous copper coins, as well as some 


curious. antiques, have been from time to time |. 


collected in the vicinity of this place by the 
natives. Unfortunately, nearly all the gold and 
silver coins and reliques have been melted dowa, 
as the natives themselves admitted, and con- 
verted into bangles, nose and ear-rings, or other 
ornaments, for the duksy beauties of Jellalabad. 
Several copper coins, bearing the names of Her- 
meus, king of Nysa, distinctly legible, were 
bought amongst the country people. The in- 
scription was in Greek letters, and as follows : 


BASIAEOS ‘EPMAIOY SQTHPOX. 
“Those of the Bactrian monarchs found in 





different parts of the on are also in Greek ; 
and the figures and hieroglyphics on the coins 
have been converted, by erudite conjectures, 
into an endless variety of meanings. Heaven, 
earth, and sea have been ransacked to discover 
the symbolical allusions on a piece of gangrened 
copper; and the half-effaced toes of a Bactrian 
savage were successively mistaken for the signs 
of the Zodiac, the trident of Neptune, and a 
Barbarian coronet. By dint of much cleansing, 
the toes became apparent, then appeared the 
legs; and over them, the body and intellectual 
countenance of the tiresome Hermeus shone 
conspicuous, with a well-flattened nose, and a 
air of monstrous eyes, one of which seemed to 
eer with a knowing expression of cunning on 
his indefatigable polishers.” 

We now come to the second division of the 
work, viz., the Sikh war and conquest of the 
Punjaub ; but these must be reserved for another 
paper. 





BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 


An Archeological Index to Remains of Antiquity of 
the Celtic, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods. By J. G. Akerman, F.S.A., &c. 8vo. 
London, J. R. Smith. 


In the present advanced state of Archeological 
knowledge, and with the rapidly-increasing 
taste for the study, we are glad to see elementary 
books, even if they be not quite perfect, for they 
are all good signs, although they may be but 
moderate helps. We have had reason to find 
serious fault with some publications of this kind ; 
and we have now the more pleasing task of no- 
ticing a book of a much higher class, It is 
unnecessary for us to say, that Mr. Akerman 
has obtained a deserved celebrity as a numisma- 
tist; he has now entered upon a wider field of 
archeology, and we may fairly say, that he has 
entered upon it in a good spirit, though he has, 
perhaps, executed his task a little too hastily, 
and without having fully comprehended its 
difficulties, 

It is, however, a beginning of classification, 
and as such cannot fail to be useful. It cannot 
but be a matter of surprise to every one who 
looks back at the history of antiquarianism in 
this country, during the last century and a half, 
that so much has been written concerning anti- 
quarian science and objects of antiquity, that an 
important body like the Society of Antiquaries 
has existed, and continued its labours so man 
years without intermission, and yet that so little 
should have been done towards a proper classifi- 
cation of the subject ; and our surprise is greater 
when we consider that the labour of classification 
was going on successfully abroad, and even at 
home in other cognate branches of science, and 
that the necessary rules and principles were 
ready at hand and only wanted application. 

The articles of purely Roman manufacture 
have been, in general, tolerably well understood, 
because the extensive means of comparison, in 
respect to Roman antiquities, and the labours of 
foreign scholars, made it difficult to mistake 
them. The researches of Douglas, in the latter 
part of the last century, laid the grounds for an 
exact classification of the antiquities of the 
earlier period of the establishment of the Saxons 
in this island, towards which so much has been 
done of late years that an antiquary of any ex- 
perience now feels little difficulty in identifying 
Anglo-Saxon remains. The practice, which pre- 
vailed so widely among the Anglo-Saxons, of 
burying articles and implements of every de- 
scription with their dead, has made the class 
of Anglo-Saxon almost as extensive as that of 
Reman antiquities. 

‘There are, however, two other classes which 
still remain in great confusion, and which re- 
quire further researches and comparison be- 





a | 
for: we can arrange and classify them with an, 
certainty. The first of these comprises a ye. y 
large and miscellaneous mass usually designate 
under the title of Celtic or Early British, anq 
into which antiquaries have been in the habit 
of throwing indiscriminately everything very 
old which they did not understand. The oth 
class to which we allude is that of Romano. 
British antiquities, in contradistinction from 
pure Roman, comprising a variety of articles 
such as pottery, personal ornaments, weapons, 
&e., which were manufactured in this island 
during the Roman occupation. No attempt has 
yet been made towards a proper classification of 
these objects, and, indeed, as yet few sufficient 
observations have been recorded on the localities 
and circumstances under which they are found 
It is probable that the antiquary will have ty 
enlarge this class very much at the expense of 
the so-called Celtic or Early British period, 
Recent observations have clearly established the 
fact that a good deal which has hitherto been 
considered as Early British is in reality Anglo. 
Saxon ; and we expect that the class of Early 
British antiquities will eventually be reduced to 
very narrow limits. There has been a constant 
tendency towards giving too high an antiquity 
to everything that is ill understood. 

Mr. Akerman has arranged his Jndex under 
the old divisions of Celtic, omano-British, and 
Anglo-Saxon, and has not attempted to clear 
up any of the difficulties alluded to. We are 
inclined also to regret, as far as the utility of the 
book is concerned, that he has not been a little 
more definite in his descriptions; as, for instance, 
under the head of Tesselated Pavements, it might 
have been stated of what materials the tesselated 
pavements found in England are generally con- 
structed, what is the geheral character’ of the 
ornaments, and in what localities they are mostly 
discovered; the fine pavements, we believe, 
are found chiefly in the south-western parts 
of the island, trom Hampshire to Glouces- 
tershire, which seems to have been the grand 
seat of Romano-British luxury. Again, we 
are not quite satisfied with being told that 
there are fragments of Roman walls in Eng 
land, ‘exhibiting very decided examples of 
their peculiar masonry,” when, in a few lines, we 
might so easily have been told what the pecu- 
liarities of that masonry are, which would have 
been information of real use to the student in 
our national antiquities. We would willingly 
give up the long table of abbreviations in Roman 


Y | inscriptions, very few of which occur in Roman 


monuments found in England, and the Itinera- 
ries of Antoninus and Richard of Cirencester, 
with other documents of the same class, (whichare 
so ready of reference in other works, ) that the 
space occupied by them might have been devoted 
to information of the kind to which we reier. 
Here and there we might point out a few errors, 
which we have no doubt would have disappeared 
on a revision of the work ; as, for instance, when 
at p. 81, Mr, Akerman states that ‘ antiquaries 
trace the topography of Roman London in the 
principal streets intersecting Cheapside at this 
day,” he appears totally to have misunderstood 
the object of all Mr. Roach Smith’s observations 
in the papers in the Archeologia to which he re- 
fers, which show just the contrary, that, as far 
as has hitherto been traced by the excavations, 
the present streets bear not the slightest relation 
to the streets of the Roman city. Again, at p.142, 
in mentioning some apparently Danish antiqui- 
ties discovered at a place called Pier-o-wall, 
in the Orkney Islands, and described by Mr. 
Crofton Croker, in a recent part of the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, Mr. 
Akerman observes: “These relics cartaialy do 
not appear to be Saxon, but Danish ; and we 
would suggest to the intelligent ‘author of this 
notice, that the word wall or waat is pretty good 
evidence that the locality had its name from the 
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yisit of the Danes, and that Wahl, A.S., a 
stranger or foreigner, is a better interpretation 
than the old Norse, though slaughter and a 
foreign visit were in those days too often syno- 
nymous.”” We do not quote this with the especial 
object of defending Mr. Croker’s derivation, 
which is a probable one enough, but to enter 
our protest against all guessing conjectural 
derivations of this kind. It is not enough 
j take up a dictionary, and find a word 
gunding something like what we want: a 

rson who undertakes to hazard derivations 
should be intimately acquainted with the idioms 
nd constructions of the language from which he 
derives, and with the sentiments and manners 
of the people who spoke it. Weath (so it 
should be spelt,) certainly means in Anglo- 
Saxon a foreigner, but a foreigner in the sense of 
being of a different race altogether, and, it ap- 
pears more especially to have been applied to 
those nations who spoke Latin, or lan es im- 
mediately derived from it, but never to those 
yho spoke dialects of their own language, either 
Teutonic or Scandinavian. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the Germans called the 
French and Italian languages Welsche ; in old 
German poetry daz Welsche lant was France ; and 
the old Germans used the phrase, in allen Wels- 
chen und in tiutshen richen, literally, in all king- 
doms of the neo-Latin and Teutonic languages, 
tsignify, in ali the world, At the present day, 
the Germans apply the term Wailsche, to Italian, 
keeping up its old traditional an as 
rating to the language spoken. en the 
Saxons came into England, they, of course, 
found the population talking Latin, and, there- 
fore they called them Welshmen. We believe 
itimpossible that they could ever had given this 
epalation to the Danes. 

e must, in making these observations, bear 
in mind, that Mr. Akerman’s book is not put 
forth as an elementary treatise on the primeval 
utiquities of this island, but as an index to the 
remains of antiquity of the periods it comprises 
that are found engraved in a number of scattered 
antiquarian publications, and as a useful work of 
tis kind it Toduibes high commendation. One 
of the first wants of an incipient antiquary is 
the facility of comparison, and here it is fur- 
tished him at one glance. The plates, indeed, 
form the most valuable part of the book, both by 
their number and by the judicious selection of 
types and examples which they contain. It isa 
book which we can on this account safely and 
warmly recommend to all who are interested in 
the antiquities of their native land. 








THE CURRENCY: STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The Evils of the Currency. An Exposition of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act. By 
J. C. Wright, M.A., Banker, Nottingham. 
Pp, 21,. Longman & Co, 


Taz Measure of Value has been changed by an 
Act of the Executive Government since our last 
publication, and we have now to experience the 
consequences, which, we fancy, no man, finan- 
tet, economist, statistician, conversionalist, or 
meonversionalist, can take upon himself to pro- 
phesy, At any rate, it is a great departure 
ftom the system demonstrated to be wrong in 
this judicious practical pamphlet, and which we 
have ever condemned ; and if it does not mend 
matters, can hardly make them worse. En 
passant we may note a few contingent matters 
strike us as being curious. 

The funds have risen three or four per cent !* 

¢ funds, furnishing an interest of about four 
Pet cent, have risen in the face of a measure, 
the gist of which is to supply abundance of 
capital for use, at the rate of eight, ten, or 
twelve per cent. Now, one would think it odd 


eee. 





* They have since declined, 





to buy into the three per cents. at the above 
rate, when more than double can be got by other 
safe means ; though we note the difference be- 
tween permanent investment and mercantile 
usage. 

It seems that the form of the relief has been 
adopted, while it removes or lightens the com- 
mercial pressure, though at a heavy charge, 
with a view to interpose that charge upon rail- 
road works and speculations. 

The gold standard is pro tempore effaced, and 
full time it was. 

But only to a certain extent; the difference 
will be, that gold will become more what it really 
is, a marketable commodity, like other commo- 
dities, varying in price, than a factitious fixed 
standard, by which to measure the value of all 
other commodities. 

When we established imperial measures, the 
gallon, the bushel, the Ib. weight, andthe yard,the 
utmost scientific precision was given to the 
standards: the gallon was not to hold one drop 
of liquid more at one time than another; the 
bushel was never to contain five grains more er 
less; the scales were to be ever even, and the 
yard as unerring as the nicest experiments of the 
pendulum could make’ it. And there appeared 
to be reason for this; but when we came to the 
most important measure of all, the very opposite 
theory was asserted. 

No matter if gold, from its superabundance, 
became cheaper in Englandthan on the continent 
or in America, and was, consequently bought 
up by other nations for the profit it afforded, till 
we had only a half or a quarter of what we had 
before, still it was our;standard measure of value 
at £3 17s. 104d, 

No matter if the Ural mountains and central 
America doubled our store, still gold was our 
standard measure of value at £3 17s, 104d. 

No matter what relation silver had to it, still it 
was the same. 

And thus came it that the possessors of the 
greatest quantities of gold, became the arbitrators 
of our national fate; and the millionaire mone- 
tary monopolists regulated our prices at home 
and abroad, just as it suited their purposes, and 
irrespective of any other cause or consideration. 

The Bank of England, having eight or ten or 
more millions in its cellars, thus obtained the 
prodigious influence it has upon every mercantile 
transaction, and price of provisions, and difference 
in exchanges; and for what end? To promote 
the general interests of the country, or to realize 
a good dividend for the numerous partners who 
hold and maintain its stock ? 

The same argument applies to all great 
capitalists, who hold the destinies of the middle 
and industrial classes far too much in their hands 
for the good of the whole. 

The accommodation now thrown into the 
market will probably raise ithe price of all 
articles of consumption; for the excuse of having 
to pay an increased rate of interest will be too 
palpable for dealers not to lay on much more 
than they have to pay. 

We will not allude to other contingencies 
which occur, and must grow out of the revulsion 
of Monday last, but give our hearty assent to the 
scope of Mr. Wright’s proposition, as far as it 
goes, namely, ‘‘ That the first step towards the 
establishment of a sound currency would be a 
single bank of issue, whose duties should be de- 
fined and regulated by Parliament—the nation 
reaping the benefit of the whole circulation. 
Such a bank, it is conceived, might issue a paper 
currency for the whole kingdom, of a two-told 
kind :—the one a home circulation, as applicable 
to the internal wants of the country in the crea- 
tion of produce, &c.,—permanent, therefore in- 
convertible—and limited to an amount to be 
periodically determined by Parliament ;—the 
other applicable to our intercourse with foreign 
nations, therefore regulated in amount by the 





exchanges, and convertible at all times ;—the 
Bank of England giving out this portion of the 
circulation in the form of bullion notes, as @ 
matter of convenience to the public, in exchange 
for gold, at the market rate—retaining the amount 
in its coffers, and repaying such notes in bullion, 
at, or at a fraction above, the market rate. The 
amount of the inconvertible or home notes, might 
be taken either at the minimum or the average of 
the joint gold and paper circulation of. the three 
kingdoms for, say the last ten years. Fifty 
millions is the amount received by Government 
annually for taxes, so that the expenditure of the 
country might be the wheel of the domestic cir- 
culation. ‘This would be a self-acting currency, 
with the principle of limitation applied to one 
—S and the principle of convertibility to the 
other.’ 








SERIALS. 


(The number of books issuing in numbers is a sore 
lague to the Reviewer, who is desirous of telling the pub- 
¢ all the literary news that is in progress, and still more 
to the Critic, who would fain describe their actual charac- 
ters. Then there happen blanks and omissions to mar the 
regular continuance of the thread, and in the end there is 
found to be a certain space of room filled with dropped, in- 
terrupted, and unfinished publications. We must, how- 
ever, endeavour to dispose of a few recent commencements, 
and conclusions, some of them being of too important @ 
character to be dismissed with a simple acknowledgment 
of their receipt.] 

The Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific 
Works, Vol. 1. Professor Muller's Physics and 
Meteorology. London: H, Bailliere. 

Tuts is a very handsome octavo volume of be- 

tween five and six hundred pages, profusely il- 
lustrated with wood engravings, and with two 
coloured plates. It is the first of a series, the 
proposed end of which, is to produce a library 
of science, worthy of itself and of public patro- 
nage, and if itis carried on in so excellent a style 
as in the volume before us, it will not only de- 
serve success, but must commard it. In the 
present treatise, which is well translated from 
the German, we have all the most important 
theories and facts in Statics, Hydrostatics, 
Dynamics, Hydro-dynamics, Pneumatics, Geo- 
metrical and Physical Optics, Magnetism, Elec~ 
tricity, Meteorology, Galvanism, Heat, Sound, 
Music, the Voice and Hearing, &c., &c., and all 
is lucidly, yet simply displayed so as to be per- 
fectly intelligible to the non-professional reader, 
while it preserves a perfectly scientific character. 
It is an excellent beginning of an excellent -~ 
sign, which we trust to see carried out with th 
same spirit that characterizes its first number. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Vols. I. & Il. 

The Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of 
England. Also, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
with Notes, &c. Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. Translated by 
Bishop Percy. A new edition, revised through~ 
out, and considerably enlarged, by J. A. 
Blackwell, Esq. 

Ir is with considerable gratification that we per- 

ceive this praiseworthy attempt on the part of 

Mr, Bohn to furnish the public with e series of 
standard antiquarian works, in a cheap and 
popular form. Antiquarianism has been gaining 

ound rapidly, and at the same time steadily, 
in this country, and the went is now extensively 
felt of good books in a popular form ; for hitherto 
one of the greatest hindrances to the study of 
archeology, in a good spirit, has been the impos- 
sibility of obtaining the requisite helps without 
an outlay of money so great, that few were able 
to attempt it. The judicious manner in which 

Mr. Bohn’s selection, to judge by the circulated 

list, has been made, and the interesting charac- 

ter of the works which he has here published, 
and which are announced for publication, cannot 
fail to increase the popularity of the subjects, on 
which they treat. : : 

It is a great step in advance in the pursuit of 
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historical antiquarianism, to induce people to 
study the history of their country in its original 
sources, and for this reason nothing could be 
more acceptable than a popular series of transla- 
tions of our most valuable contemporary chron- 
icles. The Ecclesiastical History of Bede, andthe 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which are here presented 
to the public at an incredibly small price, com- 
ise our main authorities for the whole Anglo- 
on history. Translations of William of 
Malmsbury and subsequent chroniclers, announ- 
ced for s y publication, will carry this series 
of historical records through the Norman period; 
and others will gradually bring it down to the 
resent time. We are glad to see, also, that Mr. 
ohn has the good sense to employ able editors. 
The translation of Bede, which is modified from 
the old version by Stevens, and that of the Anglo- 
Sazon Chronicle, taken from the translations by 
Price and Miss Gurney, are carefully edited and 
illustrated by numerous notes, by Dr. Giles, so 
well known for his various and extensive labours 
in editing the ecclesiastical and historical writers 
of the English Middle Ages. 

In the same way the new edition of Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities, if the second volume of the 
séries can be designated by so humble a title, 
has been not only revised, as stated in the title, 
but actually turned into a new book, under the 
editorial care care of Mr. Blackwell; and it is 
now by far the best book on the subject that 
exists inour language. The original work, as 
translated by Bishop Percy, abounded in errors 
and deficiencies, owing chiefly to the little pro- 
gress which had then been made in the study of 
the antiquities of the north. Mr. Blackwell has 
drawn his information from all the profound 
labours of the recent northern scholars in this 
school; and he has not only re-arranged, cor- 
rected, and completed Mallet, by extensive 
notes, and by additions and the supply of 
omissions in the text, but he has added a 
series of suppl tary chapters—amounti 
in quantity of matter to more than double 
the text of Mallet—on the colonization of 
Greenland and discovery of America by the 
Scandanavians ; on the laws and institutions of 
Iceland; on the manners and customs of the 
Icelanders ; and on their literature, with transla- 
tionsof the Eddas, and some of the Sagas. It 
is altogether a work of great value to the young 
student in English antiquities, as being a sort of 
foundation to the study of the manners and cus- 
toms of our lo-Saxon forefathers, and it is 
written in astyleto make itinteresting and amus- 
ing to all classes of readers. 





Bohn’s Scientific Library, Vol. I. The Chess- 
Player’s Hand-book. A popular and scientific 
introduction to the one of Chess, exemplified 
in games actually P yed by the greatest mas- 
ters. By Howard Staunton, Esq. London: 
Henry G. Bohn, 1847, 


Tuts is number one, of an issue of popular 
volumes on scientific subjects, undertaken by the 
same publisher, and does not less heartily call 
for commendation than his other attempts to 
bring literature and antiquarianism before the 
mass in a neat and cheap form. Mr, Staunton’s 


ience, to say nothing of his skill and the 
urbanity with which it is at all times made 
available to his less ect rivals in the noble 
game, particularly pointed him out as one of the 
most eligible selections that could have been 
made to edit such a volume as this. The result 
is, as might be expected, that the Hand- 
is one of the most perfect guides to the 
of Chess that could be put into the tyro’s 
and if he follow the directions attentively 
and studiously from first to last, we will venture 
emai he will find himself a yery toler- 
player in a yery short time, 





Five Years in the East. By R. N. Hutton. 
2 Vols. Longmans. 

Tux author has traversed a great range of the 
earth, from England to the East, and from the 
East to England; but, like Major es 
marches, from Acton to Ealing, and from Ealing 
to Acton back again, nearly his whole route is 
as familiar to us as if we had ourselves con- 
structed one of Murray’s Handbooks to guide 
travellers on the way. Thus, agreeable to the 
general reader as these Views may be, and useful 
to individuals performing the same or any part 
of the same ‘journey, we find very little that we 
could extract in the hope of throwing a new 
light on the world-wide panorama. The voyage 
out, with sailor’s yarns and superstitions, crossin 
the line, fishing, &c.; arrival at Calcutta, an 
voyage thence to Java and China; China, our 
new settlements, and the trade, are the subjects 
which occupy the first; andjthe homeward re- 
turn by Ceylon, Bombay, the Red Sea and Egypt, 
furnish matter for the second volume. For the 
reasons we have mentioned, we find it difficult to 
offer any example of the writer ; but the follow- 
ing, brief as it is, may suffice as an indication of 
his style and manner : 

‘* The operation of loading a vessel with tea, is 
one of great excitement, from the rapidity with 
which chests, weighing three quarters of a hun- 
dred weight or more, are pitched about, with as 
much ease and rapidity as if they weighed only 
afew pounds. The.process of stowing it is also 
done with the same ease, and so accurately do 
the Chinamen fit them in their proper places, 
that it always appears that the chests were made 
on purpose to go into that very identical spot. 
Then there is the bustle which pervades the 
whole ship, and perhaps not the least considera- 
tion which renders all more willing at their 
work, is that they are then employed in takin; 
in the cargo whith is destined for home, the 
many pleasing associations connected with which 
word is of itself sufficient to make the work go 
easily. Then there is the anxiety to know how 
many more days will finish the loading, and, as 
it draws nearer to the close, the blocking up of 
each of the hatchways successively is a cause of 
additional joy, but when the last chest is on 
board, and about to be consigned to the place ap- 
pointed to receive it, then the excitement is at 
its height, and its final fixture announcing the 
completion of the cargo, is hailed with a loud and 
hearty burst of unfeigned delight, and none but 
those who have experienced the feeling, can 
form any idea of the joy which is felt by all who 
then join in giving their 

“ Hurrah for the homeward bound !” 

In conclusion we may observe that Mr. Hutton 
has repeated so much that is well known that 
we suspect he is more of a traveller than a 
reader, and has consequently made a book, of 
the want of novelty in which he was not suffi- 
ciently aware. 








The Clergyman in the Gaol. By George Heaton, 
M.A. Pp. 179. Houlston and Stoneman. 
Mr. Heaton, as assistant Chaplain of Gloucester 
County Gaol and Penitentiary, has had much ex- 

rience of prison discipline, and has here laid 
before’ the public the fruits of his observations. 
All such contributions to our knowledge of the 
subject must be acceptable; for much of the 
moral welfare and safety of society depends upon 
the system of secon punishments, the exam- 
le to others, and the reformation of evil-doers. 
he author divides confinement into three forms. 
1, The Associated; 2. The Unassociated ; and 
3. The Close. In all cases he laments and cen- 
sures the non-superintendence of a sufficient 
number of chaplains to lead back the repentant 
to a sense of honesty and virtue. After convic- 
tion he holds that the work of reform should be 
begun in earnest ; and offers many sensible sug- 





gestions respecting the treatment of parties com. 
mitted for trial. 

Against isolation of prisoners for three or five 
years, he justly protests, as the mind of man 
must sink under such a sentence; but touching 
as it does upon every topic connected with this 
important inquiry, we must refer to the essay 
itself, as its consideration in detail must necessa. 
rilytead us into a length of statement altogether 
incompatible with our limits. We will only add 
one specimen of the ignorance which is s0 
eapen: the cause and concomitant of crime, 

e author is enforcing the necessity for educa. 
tion, and says: 

“This blessed day, a man and a boy before 
me gave to the force of this recommendation 
such proof : 

‘** As many as had plagues came to Jesus,’ 
what do you mean by plagues >” 

‘“«* Children,’ answered the lad. 

‘Matthew wassitting at the receipt of custom;’ 
—he was sitting to receive something, — what 
was it? 

«The Sacrament,’ answered the man.” 








Curistmas Books, are budding forth for winter 
as flowers do for spring. The Classical Tales 
and Legends, by W. B. Flower, B.A. (pp. 167, 
J. Burns), of which neither the design nor the 
execution satisfies us. To reduce the ancient 
myths and legends of Greece and Rome to a 
style of simplicity for young folks is a doubtful 
lesson, and the application of them as studies 
to the culture of the mind and heart offers (in 
our opinion) difficulties not to be overcome, 
They were the highest religious beliefs of Pagan- 
ism, and their examples can hardly be twisted 
into forms to inculcate Christian morals—at 
least, sufficiently plain for juvenile understand- 


§|ings. Merely as classic tales made easy they 


are well enough. 

The Adventures of a Fly (pp. 50. J. Burns), 
is a nice story for the nursery, and we hope 
many a little group of little people will avail 
themselves of it both for amusement and good 
counsel. 

Simple Tales for the Young (pp. 159. J. Burns,) 
is another very commendable book for its in- 
tended purpose ; and such as we can cordially 
recommend to our young friends. 

The Recreation. A Gift-book for;Young Readers. 
Edinburgh, J. Menzies: London, W.S. Orr 
and Co. 

As heretofore, 2 very miscellaneous selection 

of various character, chiefly from recent publi- 

cations ; and, from identity, we should say that 
some of the extracts have been quoted in the 

Literary Gazette. Ergo, we must approve of the 

choice, and state that the volume is a pleasing 

and instructive one for youthful reading. 





SOUTHEY'S LITERARY PASTIMES, 
(Second notice: Conclusion,) 

WE promised our readers a little more of the 
Doctor ; and to fulfil our pledge revert to the Rat 
exhibition, in which that creature is so lauded 
as to reflect greater disgrace than ever upon their 
famous canine destroyer, Billy. 2 

“‘ When we regard the comparative sagacity 
of animals, it should always be remembered 
that every creature, from the lowest point of 
sentient existence upward, till we arrive at 
man, is endued with sagacity sufficient to pro- 
vide for its own well-being, and for the con- 
tinuance of its kind. They are gifted with 
greater endowments as they ascend in the scale 
of being, and those who lead a life of danger, 
and, at the same time, of enterprise, have their 
faculties improved by practice, take lessons 
from experience, and draw rational conclusions 
upon matters within their sphere of intellect 
and of action, more sagaciously than nine-tenths 
of the human race can do. 
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“Now no other animal is placed in circum- 
stances which tend so continually to sharpen its 
wits,—(were I writing to the learned only, I 
should perhaps say to acuate its faculties, or to 
develope its intellectual powers,) as the rat, 
nor does any other appear to be of a more im- 

vable nature. He is of a most intelligent 
family, being related to the Beaver. And in 
civilized countries he is not a wild creature, 
for he follows the progress of civilization, and 
adapts his own habits of life to it, so as to avail 
himself of its benefits. 

“The ‘pampered Goose,’ who, in Pope’s 
Essay retorts upon man, and says that man was 
made for the use of geese, must have been for- 
getful of plucking-time, as well as ignorant of 
the rites that are celebrated in all old-fashioned 
families on St. Michael’s day. But the Rat 
might with more apparent reason support such 
an assertion. He is not mistaken in thinking 
that corn-stacks are as much for his use as 
for the farmers; that barns and granaries are 
his winter magazines; that the Miller is his 
acting partner, the Cheesemonger his purveyor, 
and the Storekeeper his steward. He places 
himself in relation with man, not as his de- 
pendent like the dog, nor like the cat as his 
ally, nor like the sheep as his property, nor 
like the ox as his servant, nor like horse and 
ass 28 his slaves, nor like poultry who are to 
‘come and be killed’ when Mrs. Bond invites 
him; but as his enemy, a bold borderer, a 
Johnny Armstrong or Rob Roy who acknow- 
ledge no right of property in others, and live by 

il, 


“Wheresoever man goes, Rat follows, or ac- 
companies him. Town or country are equally 
agreeable tohim, He enters upon your house 
asa tenant at will, (his own, not yours,) works 
out for himself a covered way in your walls, 
sscends by it from one story to another, and 
leaving you the larger apartments, takes posses- 
sion of the space between floor and ceiling, as 
an entresol for himself. There he has his 
parties, and his revels and his gallopades, 
(merry ones they are) when you would be 
asleep, if it were not for the spirit with which 
the youth and belles of Rat-land keep up the 
ball over your head. And you are more fortu- 
nate than most of your neighbours, if he does 
not prepare for himself a mausoleum behind 
your chimney-piece or under your hearth-stone, 
retire into it when he is about to die, and very 
soon afford you full proof that though he may 
haye lived like a hermit, his relics are not in the 
odour of sanctity. You have then the additional 
comfort of knowing that the spot so appropriated 
will henceforth be used either as a common 
cemetery, or a family-vault. In this respect, as 
in many others, nearer approaches are made to 
us by inferior creatures than are dreamt of in 
our peiooophy. 

“The adventurous merchant ships a cargo for 
some distant port, Rat goes with it. Great Bri- 
tain plants a colony in Botany Bay, Van Die- 
man’s Land, or at the Swan River, Rat takes the 
opportunity of colonizing also. Ships are sent 
out upon a voyage of discovery, Rat embarks as 
avolunteer. He doubled the stormy Cape with 
Diaz, arrived at Malabar in the first European 
vessel with Gama, discovered the new world 
with Columbus, and took possession of it at the 
same time, and circumnavigated the globe with 
Magellan and with Drake and with Cooke. 

“ The Doctor thought there was no creature to 
Which you could trace hack so many persons in 
civilized society by the indications which they 
afforded of habits acquired in their prenatal 
Professional education. In what other vehicle, 
during its ascent could the Archeus of the 
Sailor have acquired the innate courage, the 
Constant presence of mind, and the inexhausti- 
bie resources which characterise a true seaman ? 
Through this link too, on his progress towards 





humanity, the. good soldier has past, who is 
brave, alert, and vigilant, cautious never to give 

is enemy an opportunity of advantage, and 
watchful not -to lose the occasion that presents 
itself. From the Rat our Philosopher traced 
the engineer, the miner, the lawyer, the thief, 
and the thief-taker,—that is, generally speak- 
ing: some of these might have pre-existed in 
the same state as moles or ferrets : but those who 
excelled in their respective professions had most 
probably been trained as rats. 

“The judicious reader will do me the justice 
to observe that as I am only faithfully repre- 
senting the opinions and fancies of my venerable 
friend, I add neither M.P., Dean, Bishop, nor 
Peer to the list, nor any of those public men 
who are known to hanker after candle-ends and 
cheese-parings. 

‘ Indeed it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.” 


‘It behoves me to refrain more especially 
upon this subject from anything which the ma- 
licious might interpret as scandal: for the word 
itself ceadvdadoy, the Greek grammarians tell us, 
and the great Anglo-Latin Lexicographist télls 
me, properly signifies that little piece of wood 
in a mouse-trap or pit-fall, which bears up the 
trap, and being touched, lets it fall.” 

The annexed extract is pleasing in itself, and 
curious for the mystifying allusion to names at 
its close: 

“When Lord Harcourt about the same time 
removed the village of Nuneham, an old widow, 
Barbara Wyat by name, earnestly intreated that 
she might be allowed to remain in her old 
habitation. The request which it would have 
been most unfeeling to refuse, was granted; 
she ended her days there, and then the cottage 
was*pulled down: but a tree which grew beside 
it, and which she had planted in her youth, 
is still shown on the terrace at Nuneham, and 
called by her name. Near it is placed the 
following Inscription by that amiable man the 
Laureate Whitehead. Like all his serieus poems 
it may be read with pleasure and profit,— 
though the affecting circumstance which gives 
the anecdote its highest interest is related only 
in a note, 

* This Tree was planted by a female hand, 

In the gay dawn of rustic beauty’s glow}; 

And fast beside it did her cottage stand, 

When age had clothed the matron’s head with snow. 

To her long used to nature’s simple ways, 

This single spot was happiness compleat ; 
Her tree could shield her from the noontide blaze 
And from the tempest screen her little seat, 

Here with her Colin oft the faithful maid, 

Had led the dance, the envious youths among, 

Here wher: his aged bones in earth were laid, 

The patient matron turned her wheel and sung. 

She felt her loss, yet felt it as she ought, 

Nor dared ’gainst Nature’s general law exclaim, 

But checkt her tears and to her children taught 

That well known truth their lot would be the same. 


The Thames before her flowed, his farthest shores 
She ne’er explored, contented with her own; 
And distant Oxford, tho’ she saw its towers, 
To her ambition was a world unknown. 


Did dreadful tales the clowns from market bear 
Of kings and tumults and the courtier train, 
She coldly listened with unheeding ear, 
And good Queen Anne, for aught she cared might reign 


The sun her day, the seasons marked her year, 
She toiled, she slept, from care, from envy free; 
For what had she to hope, or what to fear, 
Blest with her cottage, and her favourite Tree. 


Hear this ye Great, whose proud possessions spread 
O’er earth’s rich surface to no space confined ! 

Ye learned in arts, in men, in manners read, 
Who boast as wide an empire o’er the mind, 


With reverence visit her august domain ; 
To her unlettered memory bow the knee; 

She found that happiness } oy seek in vain, 
Blest with a cottage, and a single Tree,” 


“Mason would have produced a better in- 
scription upon this subject, in the same strain; 





Southey in a different one, Crabbe would have 
treated it with more strength, Bowles with a 
finer feeling, so would his kinswoman and name- 
sake Caroline, than whom no author or au- 
thoress has ever written more touchingly, either 
in prose or verse.” 

Need we add that this compliment is paid to 
the lady who became his wife and is now his 
widow }—too late to have a family, or there might 
have been adopted the practice described in the 
following passage : ; 

“*A sensible woman of the Doctor’s acquaint- 
ance, (the mother of a young family) entered so 
far into his views upon this subject, that she 
taught her children from their earliest child- 
hood to consider ill-humour as a disorder which 
was to be cured by physic. Accordingly she 
had always small doses ready, and the little 
patients whenever it was thought needful took 
rhubarb for the crossness. No punishment was 
required, Peevishness or ill-temper and rhu- 
barb were associated in their minds always as 
cause and effect.’ 

This seems to be no bad recipe for ill-humoured 
and quarrelsome children—we recommend it to 
the attention of parents, as likely to excel any- 
thing in Buchan’s Domestic Medicine or later pub- 
lications of the same kind: And now we should 
have done, but that we are tempted by a fragment 
on beards, so applicable to the ourang-outangism 
of the present day, that we cannot pass it: 

** Van Helmont tells us that Adam was created 
without a beard, but that after he had fallen 
and sinned, because of the sinful propensities 
which he derived from the fruit of the forbidden 
Tree, a beard was made part of his punishment 
and disgrace, bringing him thus into nearer 
resemblance with the beasts towards whom he 
had made his nature approximate ; ‘ut mudtorum 
quadrupedum compar, socius et similis esset, 
eorundem signaturam pre se ferret, quorum more 
ut salax, ita et vultum pilis hirtum ostenderet.” 
The same stigma was not inflicted upon Eve, 
because even in the fall she retained much of 
her original modesty, and therefore deserved no 
such opprobrious mark. 

**Van Helmont observes also that no good 
Angel ever appears with a beard, and this, he 
says, is a capital sign by which Angels may be 
distinguished,— a matter of great importance 
to those who are in the habit of seeing them. 
He marvelled therefore that men should suppose 
the beard was given them for an ornament, when 
Angels abhor it, and when they see that they 
have it in common with he-goats. There must 
be something in his remark ; for take the most 
beautiful Angel that ever Painter, designed, or 
Engraver copied, put him on a beard, and the 
celestial character will be so entirely destroyed 
that the simple appendage of a tail will cacode- 
monize the Kudzmon. 

“This being the belief of Van Helmont, who 
declares that he had profited more by reveries 
and visions than by study, though he had 
studied much and deeply, ought he, in con- 
formity to his own belief, to have shaved or 
not? Much might be alleged on either side: 
for to wear the beard might seem in a person 
so persuaded, a visible sign of submission to 
the Almighty will, in thus openly bearing the 
badge of punishment, the mark of human 
degradation which the Almighty has been pleased 
to appoint: but, on the other hand, a shaven 
face might seem with equal propriety, and in 
like manner denote, a determination in the man 
to put off, as far as in him lay this outward and 
visible sign of sin and shame, and thereby as~ 
sert that fallen nature was in him regenerate.” 

It may be conceived that there are a multitude 
of thingsin this volume at which wehavenoteven 
glanced, but we trust that what we have done 
will sufficiently exhibit its nature, and recom-. 
mend it to readers of every class who take plea- 
sure in literary recreations, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sim,—Having recently noticed in your columns 
@ paragraph relative to Mr. Halliwell’s researches 
among the records of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
his discovery of novel information respecting 
Shakspere, I have been induced to write to you, 
to invite your attention to a few matters which 
I think may lead to further inquiries respecting 
the great dramatist. 

A tradition has long been preserved among 
some of the inhabitants of this town that Shak- 
sper performed as an actor in the Guildhall here, 

uring his early wanderings, after he left his 
native place. My authority for the statement is 
@ gentleman who was a member of the old cor- 
poration of Leicester, and who assures me the 
tradition in question has been always regarded 
with great respect. The staples in one of the 
beams of the old Hall, where the scenes were, are 
still to be seen. 

Iam, Sir, &c., 
JamMEs THOMPSON. 

Leicester, Oct. 16. 

*.* The details which our correspondent has had the 
goodness to send us with this note are scarcely suited for 
our columns, though sufficiently curious in themselves. 
In the list of names not one is to be found that has been 
proved to have ever been associated with Shakspere, and 
though we have nothing to say either for or against the 
curious tradition pointed out by Mr. Thompson, we do 
not agree with him in considering the brief allusions to 
the town of Lei in Shakspere’s plays, or the notices 
he quotes from the city records, as any evidence whatever 
in its favour. We need scarcely say how happy we should 
bein being the means of communicating to the world 
any facts respecting our great poet that Mr. Thompson 








or other correspondents may have it in their power to 
furnish.—[Ed. L. G.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE TUNGSTATES AND SILICATES. 


M. Lavrent had already advanced in a memoir 
on the silicates, that there are several silicic 
acids, analogous to the phosphoric acids, and 
endowed like them with different capacities 
for saturation. The insolubility of the silicates 
prevented experimental proof of this hypothesis, 
and M. Laurent suspecting the like peculiarity 
in tungstic acid, seeks analogically to establish 
his views by an examination of the tungstates, 
of which he says there exist five or six types, 
designating them para-, homo-, meta-, iso-, and 
poly-tungstates. It is known, that in calcining 
the three phosphoric acids, or even the pyro- and 
meta-phosphates of ammonia, the same body— 
meta-phosphoric acid, is always obtained. Now, 
when the different tungstates of ammonia are 
heated to redness, there is a yellowish residue, 
—the tungstic anhydrite, the composition of 
which is always the same. But, examining the 
residues of the several salts, M. Laurent per- 
ceived that they are not endowed with the same 
properties ; thus the anhydrite of the para-tung- 
state of ammonia regenerates with ammonia 
the‘salt that produced it; and so likewise the 
iso- and poly-tungstic anhydrites, which repro- 
duce the iso- and poly-tungstates of ammonia. 

presence of these facts, and having regard 
to the capacity for;saturation of the different 
anhydrites, we are naturally led to admit that 
they are formed ‘by the reunion of two, three, 
four, five, and six molecules of tungstic acid; and 
that the same ought to be the case with silicic 
acid in the silicates. 

The tungstates offer singular reactions. It is 
known for example that the whole of the acid 
of some of these salts is precipitated when nitric 
or chloro-hydric acids are added, whilst in others 
it is not precipitated even in liquors highly con- 
centrated. This difference depends on the species 
of acid these salts enclose; for ordinary tung- 
states contain an insoluble acid, whilst that of 
the homo- and iso-tungstates is soluble in water, 
and eveninalcohol. ‘These salts present another 
very important fact: all, with the exception of 





the tungstates, contain a certain quantity of 
hydrogen, which cannot be replaced by metals ; 
the quantity is ordinarily very small, for in most 
of these compounds it does not amount to a 
thousandth part. Yet this small portion of 
hydrogen is an essential constituent of these 
salts; for it is upon this hydrogen that their 
properties depend, and it is its presepce that 
admits of their being brought to a very simple 
composition. Seek for this hydrogen by calci- 
nation, and all the salts immediately change 
their properties. 

After the ordinary calcination of silicates, 
M. Laurent contends, as in the case of the acid 
borate of potass and some chlorites, they may re- 
tain a certain quantity of watersufficientto change 
entirely the formula attributed to them, and that 
this way may play a prominent part in the for- 
mation of these minerals, M. Laurent has prin- 
cipally studied the para-tungstates, which are 
remarkable for the great number of hybrids 
they involve. Thus, with three bases only, 
potass, soda, and ammonia, he succeeded in 
making fifteen different salts, some of which 
present, in their crystalline forms, peculiarities 
of the highest interest. Ifthe dualistic system 
be fellowed in representing their composition, 
we arrive at formule that frighten imagination. 
For example, M. Laurent obtained a quadruple 
salt of potassium, sodium, ammonium, and hy- 
drogen, the composition of which, considering 
atoms as divisible molecules, is represented by 
W‘0i4R4+-Aq. But according to the dualistic 
notation, it must be thus written: 3(12WO 
5 KO+-H?0) +3 (12W0O3+-5Na.0+H?20) +13 
(12W0O3--5Am.0-+-H?0)+-228H20 ; in all, 1843 
atoms! besides the numerous hypotheses that 
this formula involves, 


NERVOUS FORCE, 


Ar page 326, of Matteucci’s Lectures, reviewed 
in our present number, it is stated : 


“Everything, then, leads us to the conclusion 


that the mechanical work developed by chemical 
action, and transformed into nervous force, in an 
animal, is very great; and that in all the ma- 
chines which man has inyented he is always, and 
will be perhaps for a long time to come, far from 
attaining that degree of perfection which exists 
in those machines which we know not how to 
imitate and can only admire,” 

To which the translator has appended a sum- 
mary of Matteucci’s hypothetical views respecting 
the nervous force, as drawn up by Matteucci in 
the Compies Rendus for 15th March, 1847: 


“1. The nervous fluid is produced by the chemical ac- 
tions of nutrition. 

“2. This fluid, developed principally in the muscles, is 
diffused there, and being endowed with a repulsive force 
between its parts, like the electric fluid, retains the ele- 
ments of the muscular fibre in a state of repulsion analo- 
gous to that presented by electrified bodies. 

«3. When this nervous fluid ceases to be free in the 
muscle, the el ts of the lar fibre mutually attract 
each other, as we see happensin cadaveric rigidity. 

“4, This nervous fluid eaters continually into the nerves, 
and from them passes to the brain, as suming in these bo- 
dies a new state which is no longer that of the free fluid: 
in this manner it pasess from the rmouscle to the nerve. Ac- 
cording to the quantity of this fluid which ceases to be 
free in the muscle, the contraction is more or less strong. 

“5. This state is that of the nervous current, or species 
of discharge, which proceeds from the nervous extremities 
to the brain, and returns in the contrary direction, by the 
act of the will. 

“6. When this discharge takes place, muscular con- 
traction ought to take place, the fluid ceasing to be free 
in the muscles. 

“7. This discharge of nervous fluid, acting as in the elec- 
tric fish, explains the induced contraction; in both cases, 
and by the same disposition of parts, the nervous current 
produces a species of electric polarisation of the elements, 
either of the muscular, or of the electric apparatus : the 
difference of effects will be due to a different number of 
elements, to their dimensions, &c. 

“8. The electric current impedes the nervous discharge, 
if it be directed in the contrary direction ; as in the direct 
current : the nervous fluid not being able to enter and ac- 
cumulate in the nerve, this loses its excitability. The 


contrary takes place fox the inverse current, which goes in 








the same direction as that of the nervous discharge: the 
nervous fluid is found accumulated in the nerve, and itg 
itability is ited 


“So 





THE PLANET FLORA, 
Sir Joun Herscuet has stood sponsor to hig 
new planet, recorded in last Literary Gazette, 
and named it “ Flora,” the emblem to be the 
“Rose of England,” in a convenient form for 
writing. The following are further observations ; 
North 
Declination, 


G.M.T. 


14 3 29.0 
14 2 343 
14 1 367 
14 0 336 
22.—9 4319 .: -- 1359 32-7 
The symbol adopted for “ Iris,”” Mr, Hind adds— 
the device of Professor Schumacher—is a semi- 
circle representing the rainbow, with an interior 
star, and a base line for the horizon. 


THE ANNULAR ECLIPSE. 
THE appearance of what are denominated 
‘“* beads,” and the drawing out of the beads into 
‘* threads” (beads and threads being the names 
given to these appearances by the late Mr, 
Bailey), notseen by MM. Mauvais and Goujon 
at Orleans (see last Literary Gazette), were 
observed and fully verified by Signor V. Gallo 
and Chevalier E. Capocci at Trieste. These, 
together with the external “ luminous arch,” 
described (see also our last week’s number) by 
Mr. Foster as a phenomenon of the eclipse of the 


8+ | Oth inst., constitute three of the nine particular 


points of physical interest suggested for the 
attention of observers in the circular of the 
British Association distributed at Oxford in June 
last. _—_— 
NEW COMET. 

Hamsurcu papers state that on the 11th inst, 
anew comet was discovered by the lady of the 
director of the School of Navigation in Ham- 
burgh, M. Riimker, in the constellation Hercules, 
in 2482° of right ascension, and in about 39° of 
northern declination, and simultaneously ob- 
served a very rapid movement of the comet 
towards the south, an observation which was 
confirmed by three series of observations the same 
night. The news soon reached Breslau, and on 
the evening of the 15th the comet was discovered 
at about 8 o’clock, notwithstanding it had moved 
upwards of 34° towards the south since the first 
discovery, four days previously. Its brightness 
places it almost within the limits of visibility 
with the naked eye, and it is striking in conse- 
quence of the somewhat considerable extent of 
its tail. Two things, it is added, are clear—the 
one, that it cannot at present be very far from 
the earth, as its visible motion is so remarkable, 
and the other, that it must be rapidly approach- 
ing its perihelium, as it will soon be lost in the 
evening twilight. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


October 22nd.—Public Meeting. ‘The Treasurer 
in{the Chair. The Chairman read a letter 
from Mr, Roach Smith, giving an account of 
the discovery of the foundations of a Roman 
building in ‘a field near Chesterfield, on the 
borders of Cambridgeshire, where the Hon. R. 
C. Neville has been making excavations, the 
results of the more recent of which were com- 
municated by him to the Congress at Warwick. 
The foundations which have i recently been 
brought to light, were indicated by the plough 
striking upon the walls. .Mr. Neville imme- 
diately ordered the earth to be carefully removed, 
and disclosed the remains of a square edifice, the 
walls about two feet thick, the area of which 
included an apartment about 14 feet square, 
surrounded by a gallery about 5 feet wide, both 
payed with tesselated work ; that of the centre 
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being composed of red, tessere, enclosing 
pba Bi design; and that of the gallery 
with a white border, and where the entrance 
would seem to have been, is introduced the well- 
known guilloche pattern, in coloured tessere. 
Qn each side of the presumed doorway are low 
benches formed by widening the wall. These, 
gs well as the walls, have been painted in dis- 
temper in various colours, upon a red gtound, 
with a slight introduction of foliage. Mr. Neville 
is prosecuting his researches with a view to as- 
certain whether there are more remains of build- 
ings in the field. 

Mr. Jesse King exhibited some Roman an- 
tiquities found in Longwittenham field, about 
three miles from Dorchester. Among the 
objects exhibited was a cup of red pottery, orna- 
mented with a white sprig pattern. Considerable 
discussion arose on the nature of the material of 
this vessel (which was of a novel type), as well 
ason its date and parentage. Mr. Croker and 
Mr. Cuming considered it resembled some speci- 
mens of pottery imported from Mexico, while 
Mr, Price remarked that fragments of similar 
ware had been disinterred in London, among 
Roman remains, and that he had no doubt of its 
being Roman or Romano-British. 

Mr. Durden exhibited a curious specimen of 
the old ring-dials found in a grave at Blandford, 
Dorset. 

Mr. Waller read a paper on the fine monu- 
mental brass of Sir John de Lisle, in Thruxton 
church, Hants. It wes illustrated by a rubbing 
made by Mr. Joseph Clarke. Mr. Waller de- 
scribed the figure of the knight’ as affording a 
fine example of the armour worn at the beginning 
of the second quarter of the 15th century,—the 
era of the victory of Agincourt; the chief pecu- 
liarities being the circular plates at the sheulders, 
the skirt of lamine, and the fan-shaped defences 
forthe elbow. ‘The architectural portion con- 
sists of a triple canopy and richly-workedshafts. 

The date of the monument, however, Mr. 
Waller remarked, required consideration. It 
speared, therefore, that Sir John died in 1407. 
Now it was quite evident, from the costumne of 
the figure, and still more from the execution of 
themonument, that it was not laid down until 
at least twenty years after hisdeath. The pecu- 
liarities of the armour are not found combined 
0 early as 1407; and the architecture of the 
eanopy is of much later character. Mr. Waller 
then cited the brass of Sir John -Cobham, at 
Cobham, Kent, in proof that monuments were 
wmetimes put down during the life of the indivi- 
dual. In that brass a costume forty years earlier 
than the date of the decease (1407), is repre- 
sated, The date of Sir John Cobham’s death 
sthesame as that of Sir John de Lisle, while 
the difference between the two costumes is nearly 
sixty years. It is probable, as the inscription 
o the latter also bears the name of his wife, 
that she survived him several years, and erected 
tis monument to his memory, the engraver 
dothing the figure in the costume of the time of 
is execution. Mr. Waller adduced other ex- 
amples to show the insecurity of trusting to the 
mete dates on brasses as illustrative of the cos- 
tume of the day. 

Mr. Jesse ar, exhibited a remarkably large 
Variegated glass bead, of a class to which the 
smewhat absurd term of Druid’s bead has been 
pplied chiefly by writers of the old school. 

Mr, ey 4 reported the discovery by Mr. 
G. Gwilt, of the apse end of a chapel of a very 
tally date, in the vestry of St. Saviour’s Church, 

uthwark, during some recent repairs. Mr. 
Baily stated “that Mr. Gwilt and himself were 
tagaged in making a thorough examination of 
the remains thus accidentally disclosed, and that 
he would lay the result before the next meeting. 

Mr, Price gave particulars of the work of 
ing on at Canonbury Tower, 


garden, of the remains of the old water-course, 
which old traditions have converted into a private 
way, or subterraneous communication, between 
Smithfield and Canonbury. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

CAMBRIDGE, October 11ih.—The following degrees were 
conferred ; 

Master of Arts,—A.L. Bromhead, Caius college. 

—e of Arts,—G. F. Smith, G. C. White, Trinity 
college. 

J. Scratton, R. Barry, E. Leachman, St. John’s college. 

T.L. Braithwaite, Peterhouse college. 

M. Hetherington, W. Campbell, T. Croft, Christ’s col- 


ge. 

A. T. Edwards, Catharine hall. 

October 20th.—The following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity,—H. W. Cookson, Fellow and 
Tutor of St. Peter’s College. 

Masters of Arts,—J. A. Tulk, Trinity College; G. Cole- 
man, Christ’s College. 

OxFoRD, October 21st.—The following members of the 
University of Cambridge were admitted ad eundem.—The 
Rev. T. Sikes, M.A., Queen’s College; A. H. Shadwell, 
Esq., M.A., St, John’s College; and the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity—The Rev. J. R. Bloxham, Fellow 
of Magdalen. 

Doctor in Civil Law,—M. F. Tupper, Esq., Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. E, H. Hansell, Fellow of 
Magdalen; Rev. A. W. Haddan, Fellow of Trinity. 

asters of Arts,—J. E. Cook, Brasenose, Grand Com- 
pounder; Rev. H. T.. Wheatly, Student of Christ Church; 
Rev. G. 8S. Hookey, Wadham; Rev. A. W. Wetherall, 
Trinity; Rev. H. W. Norman, Fellow of New College. 

Bachelors of Arts,—S. Harris, G. B. R. Bousfield, J. W. 
Watkin, St. Edmund Hall; H. Stobart, Queen’s; T. S. 
Stephen’s, C. P. Incledon, G. H. Pearson, Worcester; 
C. Wickham, Wadham ; R. H. Knight, Brasenose; A. J.E. 
Smyth, W. H. F. Hinde, University. 


LITERARY AND S CIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THB 
ENSUING WBEK. 


Saturday,—Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Venice, October 20, 1847. 

Tue Scientific Congress has ended, and I have 
not written to you about it, as the newspapers 
supply much better accounts than any individual 
can pretend to give. But there are certain pas- 
sages which the public journals have not seized, 
and I may as well place these before you. 

I do not think you have been in Venice at the 
time of the Tombola. It usually takes place 
during the Carnival, but the authorities—wisel 
considering that the scientific do not dislike 
amusement and might like to try their luck at a 
game of chance—had a Tombola on this occasion, 
which terminated the festal proceedings of the 
Congress. 

What is the Tombola?—It consists of ninety 
numbers, varied to infinity, on tickets, each con- 
taining fifteen. These tickets are purchased, 
from the highest to the lowest, by every one who 
can scrape together a swanziger. As the num- 
bers are drawn, you mark those corresponding 
on your ticket, if you have them, and when all 
fifteen are thus marked off, you have won the 
Tombola, On my own ticket, all except three 
had been drawn. Thirty, or more, numbers may 
be drawn before the fortunate holder fills up his 
ticket. Then follows the second Tombola. As 
many tickets now want but one to be complete, 
this is gained by several. The first Tombola is 
2,000 swanzigers ; the second, 1,000 swanzigers, 
divided, of course, according to the number of 
claimants. The tickets sold may amount to 
100,000 swanzigers, the surplus going to the poor. 

Previous to Saturday, the 25th of September, 
besides the beautiful lamps, which I mentioned 
in my former letter,* a square tent was erected 
in the middle of the Piazza of St. Mark, decor- 
ated with pink and white drapery, and ornamented 
at each corner with a vase of flowers, finishing 
with one, larger and higher, in the centre. It 
was very pretty and showy—the Venetians, no 
doubt, thought it something finer than the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark’s itself. At tle extremity of 








. mn, 
lingion, and the discovery in Prior Bolton's 


* Vide Literary Gazette, September 20, 





the west end of the Piazza was a covered balcony 
similarly draped. It was open in front, and here 
the authorities presided. Over the centre was a 
square panel, on which, in large figures, appeared 
each number of the Tombola, as it was drawn. 
This was also shewn on each side of the tent, in 
the centre of the Piazza, where it remained to 
denote the progress of the game. 

All the day of drawing, and for many days 
preceding, you heard nothing but ‘“Tombola,” 
—every body talked of the Tombola,—every 
body, rich and poor, bought tickets for the Tom- 
bola, On the eventful evening, I went toa room 
in the Procuratorie Nuove. Although only seven 
o'clock, and the Tombola did not commence 
until nine, the Piazza was crowded. In fact, IL 
have an idea that most of the people had risen 
an hour earlier than usual, immediately gone to 
the Piazza, and remained there all day, to ensure 
their being in time, and allow them to feast their 
eyes, for the last time this year, with a gaze on 
the gay tents. ; f 

About eight large bodies of soldiers arrived, 
and, filing into a line on either side, formed an 
open space from one tent to the other. Stands 
for the bands of music were arranged in two 
circles at each end; these were also surrounded 
by soldiers, who, in fact, appeared as numerous 
as the people. Preparations now commenced, 
and the multitude gazed in breathless expecta- 
tion, as some half a dozen men, each bearing a 
light on a long pole, wended their way through 
the throng, and commenced lighting up what, I 
suppose, in courtesy must be called ‘an illumi- 
nation,” but the whole did not equal what one 
of our Royal tradesmen would display in front 
of his house on a birthday. I left my station at 
the window a little before nine, to mix with the 
crowd below. Here, although we were jammed 
so thickly, that I could scarcely move an inch 
at atime, there was not the slightest disorder. 
The music ceased at nine, and a trumpet pro- 
claimed that the Tombola hadcommenced, Im- 
mediately after this, the first number drawn 
appeared in front of the tent. All who had 
tickets, and their name was Legion, might be 
seen looking over them, and marking off the 
number drawn, if they found it on the said 
tickets. At the same time, by means of speak- 


Y | ing-trumpets, the number was proclaimed to all 


assembled. ‘Thus during an hour, number after 
number was drawn: the same excitement, the 
same bellowing, until a red light suddenly 
gleaming upon the Piazza, all Venice shouted 
“Tombola!” Then, amid great cheering, I saw 
a man walk through the file of soldiers, and 
ascend the principal tent. He had not been 
long there, before the yells and hisses of the 
multitude informed me that there had been a 
mistake! The Tombola was not won! The 
excitement and uproar became tremendous. 
After a time, the trumpet sounded again; the 
numbers were called again; at last, another red 
light “flared up,’’ and then another. Two per- 
sons had won the Tombola, and, this time, as the 
Duke would say, there was ‘“‘nomistake.” Then 
the bands struck up, the people hurraed and 
shouted, Venice seemed insane, until the trum- 
yet spake again. A solemn pause. A hushed 
silence. Then a loud voice announcing that 
tite Tombola was paid. The second then came 
on, and was soon over.. It was won on the 
drawing of the first number. Light after light 
ay>peared, until we saw that there were nine 
claimants for the prize. The appearance of each 
light was followed by a tumultuous uproar, 
wihich I cannot pretend to describe. More music 
and the exhibition of fireworks. These consisted 
of the vases of flowers being lighted in suc- 
cession, and throwing red, blue, and yellow 
glares upon the surrounding objects, and the 
fu:eworks still represented flower vases, The 
effect was not only magnificent, but highly 
pisturesque, The glow trayelledto the pinnacle . 
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of the lofty Campanile. The Cathedral, with 
its —_ and its gilding ; the Orologia, with 
its brazen giants; the Piazza, with its peopled 
windows, were all displayed in gorgeous splen- 
dour. If the spirits of the mouldering Beak 
had “walked the Earth” that night, they might 
have fancied that the splendid glories of the 
Old Republic were restored. The mass of gazing 
faces you might behold at any display of fire- 
works, but the accessories are peculiar to Venice. 
When the last bouguet began to burn low, the 
crowd commenced dispersing, going away to 
their r tive destinations, peaceable in all 
but volubility. 

A few days after, dining at a coffee house, I 
met with an English gentleman, who informed 
me that he was the unhappy and execrated in- 
dividual who had occasioned the proclamation of 
the false Tombola. He had one line of his ticket 
— all but one number, and was informed 
by those to whom he showed it that if this 
number were called he would have made the 
Tombola. It was 10, when he submitted it to 
the inspection of some official, who, equally in 
error, immediately ignited the red light, when 
all shouted ‘“‘Tombola,”’ and the ticket-holder 
‘was conducted, as prize-holder, to the authorities. 
When they saw his ticket, they said that adi the 
numbers on it should have been drawn, whereas 
he-wanted two to complete it. He apologized 
for his mistake and was about descending, but 
the shouts and yells of the multitude drove him 
back. He was only too glad to seek refuge, by 
atrap door, in the room beneath. He thought 
it ‘very advisable to remain there until the 
genuine Tombola was proclaimed. The two win- 
ners also descended through the trap door, and 
he made his exit with them when the indignation 
‘was diverted to great applause at the real win- 
ning of the Tombola ! 

The regatta took place on Sunday, the 19th of 
September. At one o’clock I crossed the ferry 
San Vitale to the Palazza Cornaro, where the. 
courtesy of a Venetian gentleman had procured 
him a window, from which we had a view of the 
Grand Canal:—on the right, to the church of 
Sta. Maria Saluta; on the left, to the Palazza 
Balbi; adjoining which a gaudy pavilion was 
erected, where the decision as to who won was 
made. The scene before us was characteristic 
and peculiar. From every window hung the 
most miscellaneous collection of drapery it is 
possible to conceive,—commencing with tapestry, 
and pasing through every variety until it actually 
terminated in sheets, dusters, and table-napkins ! 
Every window had something dangling out of it, 
no matter what. Carpeting, hearth-rugs, drug- 
gets, counterpanes, blankets,—I will not exclude 
even towels and pocket-handkerchiefs. It ap- 
peared as though a general wash had been 
ordered, and everything was hanging out to dry. 
Bands of itinerant musicians were plying about 
in gondolas, playing under the balconies, while 

ondolas (their Tian, funereal aspect concealed 

'y gay, holiday trappings, ) were rowed about in 
a tumultuous manner. The costumes of the 
gondoliers I would rather sketch with my pencil 
than describe with my pen. They included 
dresses from all nations, and a multitude which 
could not claim particular affinity with any,— 
wild achievements of a wild imagination. The 
decorations of the gondolas, were as fantastic and 

icturesque as the dresses of the gondoliers. 

me,—a boat, rather than a gondola—was rather 
amusing. It shadowed forth the Venetian idea 
ofa horse. This was placed in front. The fore 
feet (he was supposed not to have any hind feet) 
‘were moved, to represent the action of walking. 
The boat was propelled by a man within, who 
acted as a sort of deputy steam-engine, and 
turned a couple of paddles. ‘That every one 
might know that this chef d’euvre was intended 
for a horse, a curly tail, twisted in most provoking 
lines of beauty, was pendent from the stern, 





A gun was fired at two o'clock, as a signal 
that the nine gondolas which were to race, had 
started from the Public Gardens. Shortly after, 
some of the authorized gondolas, fancifully 
adorned, began to clear the way, by ordering all 
others to the sides of the Canal, a task which 
was accomplished without the least disorder or 
confusion. I thought of the London police, 
with their hard-hitting staves. At last, the 
nine gondolas appeared—small boats, apparently 
made for the occasion, each carrying two men. 
As at any other race, there was no lack of noise 
at theirapproach. When they reached the goal, 
all the gondolas on the Canal clustered there 
also. The variety of colours, forming a great 
piece of patch-work before the Palazzo Balbi, 
appearing to me like a huge counterpane spread 
over the Canal, was very charming to my 
Painter’s eye. We took a gondola—you call 
them as you call a cab in London—and soon 
formed part of the counterpane. Our barque 
eet inextricably mingled with the mass, 
but with surprising dexterity, we glided through, 
intact. 

As we passed the Palazzo Vendremoni, where 
the Duchess de Berri resides, we saw her de- 
scending the steps to enter her gondola. She 
appeared a little old woman, with an anxious 
and careworn face. A French gentleman, who 
was with me, professed to be acquainted with 
her, and told me she was only 48. During the 
rest of the evening, we were rowed up and down 
the Canal, like the rest of Venice, looking at the 
rags fluttering out of the windows. 

Every day, while the Congress sate, a crowd 
might be seen in the Piazza, before the Orologia, 
in anticipation of the striking of the hours, by 
the brazen giants above :—so, in former years, 
did crowds gather in Fleet-street, to see the giants 
strike the hours upon the clock of old St. Dun- 
stan’schurch, At the Orologia, a singular and 
rather comic piece of mechanism has been ex- 
hibited, in honour of the scientific visitors, its 
usual time of exhibition being during the. Car- 
nival, In the centre of the Orologia, as you 
know, is an image of the Virgin and Child, and 
on each side a gilded door. One of the doors 
opens at the striking of the hours, when the 
angel Gabriel appears, trumpet in hand, and fol- 
lowed by the three Magi, who take off their tur- 
bans and politely bow. This homage paid, they 
make their exit at the opposite door. The last 
of the Magi, however, owing to some hitch in 
the machinery, stops when he reaches the door, 
as though with the intention of returning and 
making another bow. Then, as if afraid the 
door may be shut in his face, he precipitately 
bolts in, and the door closes. The effect is very 
ludicrous, and makes fun of what was intended 
to be very decorous and pious. 

Innovation—dignified sometimes with the 
name of Improvement—is very busy in destroy- 
ing whatever is picturesque in Venice. You 
may mark its progress in the magnificent coats of 
whitewash which cover the marble of her palaces. 
The Palazzo Ca d’Ora is being spoiled—for Tag- 
lioni! Allits rich colour will disappear. I was 
fortunate enough to sketch the Foscari Palace 
before the brush went over it. Now itis a mass 
of white, being in process of restoration, to com- 
memorate the Emperor’s visit to Venice. He 
had proposed to the good citizens that, instead 
of expending their money on a féte, in honour of 
his presence, they should expend it in some more 
durable memento. They selected the restoration 
of the Foscari Palace, and had the féte also. The 
Palace will be turned into a Polytechnic, at vast 
cost, 8S. G, Tovey. 


Paris, 26th Oct. 1847. 
Mvcu gilding, capital stalls well stuffed, 
carpets in every direction, comforts of every 
kind,—such are the noyelties which the Thddtre 





——___ 
Francais has presented to us within the last 
week ; but, in other respects, old plays enacted 
by old actors. I mention not the actresses—an 
old public seeking with wondering eyes, the 
wonted old decorations, which perhaps it regrets 
not to find. And, lastly, the old foyer; or,I 
should say, the old foyer, which we had been 
promised would be enlarged, remains still a long 
gallery dotted by yellowish busts. In fact, no- 
thing of any interest worth mentioning here, 

En revanche, we have, at the opera, the début 
of Mlle. Cerito and of her husband, M. St. Léon, 
Great success, great curiosity, great applause, 
bestowed on the fair dancer, in anticipation of 
that ovation her talents may deserve. 

The ballet in which we have first seen these 
two new dancers is most unintelligibly stupid, 
But need we indeed understand that which 
caresses the eye, and gently lulls the imagina- 
tion? And so da Fille de Marbre will share the 
fate of all such productions, and will live on just 
as many nights as will please Cerito. 

We had, last Sunday, atthe JItaliens, in the 
part of Lucia, Mme. Castellan, another refugee 
escaped from London, and we have frankly 
admired her fine soprano voice, her talent as a 
singer, her acting, expressive and full of anima- 
tion. But the recollection of Alboni is a great 
obstacle to the success which Mme. Castellan 
might well expect. 

The principal painting in our last exhibition, 
the Romains de la Décadence, of which I spoke 
at the time, has just been purchased by the 
Minister of the Interior, and will henceforth 
figure in the Galérie des Peintres Vivants, which 
adorns the Palace of the Luxembourg. Govern- 
ment has also purchased a group sculptured by 


‘M. Gayrard, Daphnis et Chloe, and commanded 


of another sculptor, M. Desprez, a statue 
destined for thegardens of the Luxembourg. ‘his 
garden will, by degrees, perpetuate in its walks 
the memory of all our most illustrious women. 
We shall see there the statues of Jeanne D’ Are, 
of Queen Bathilde, consort of Clovis, of Blanche, 
mother of Louis IX., of Marguerite de Valois, of 
Clemence Isaure, of Marie de Medicis, of Anne 
d’Autriche, of Mlle. de Montpensier, of Ste. 
Geneviéve, &c. 

M. Théophile Gauthier has again subjected 
himself to further sibillation this week, at the 
theatre of the Odéon. His piece is a three-act 
comedy, in which he has imitated, in a tolerably 
clumsy and wretched manner, a comic opera 
entitled Ne touchez pas a la Reine. The play 
is called Regardez, mais n’y touchez pas, The 
subject, as in the opera, is a Queen of Spain in 
danger of death, upon whom, in order to save 
her, an imprudent swain has laid his sacrilegious 
hands, is unfortunate fellow must perish 
according to the letter of the Spanish law. He 
has now but to be found out. Two personages, 
however, present themselves to claim the peril- 
ous honour of the royal salvage. Which of the 
two are they to select? Or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, which of the two will the grateful Queen 
preserve from death? Such is the question, 
which in the end is solved by.a very common- 
place marriage. I began by telling you the fate 
of the piece. : 

The Diorama has just exhibited a new view of 
very striking effect. It is the Féte des Lanternes 
seen on the canal of Honan, at Canton. On 
the rising of the curtain the canal is seen 
lighted up by rays, which shed a golden tint on 
the blue and green waters. Fantastic pavilions, 
terraces, and balconies extend on the left and 
right, down to the background, which is bathed 
in soft light, as in the sea pieces of Claude Lor- 
rain; overhead is a sky of lapis-lazuli tint with 
a few streaks of opal clouds. By degrees the 
light wanes away, twilight descends on the 
houses, and extends over the surface of the 
waters; objects become indistinct, all is fading 
in- a confused dark mass, and lastly is lost 
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in complete obscurity; * * * * all of asudden 
in the darkness which gradually increases, a 
torch is seen, then a garland of lanterns, and, 
soon, myriads of lights, red, green and yellow, 
wave suspended from every roof, from every 
column, invade the obscurity of the galleries, 
bring out the architecture in relief, and are 
reflected from the enamelled walls, confound 
their varied colors, and unexpectedly disport 
themselves in every corner of this curious land- 


scape. 

by an effect similar to that which marked the 
Vue Interieure de Ul’ Eglise St. Marc, at first de- 
serted, and subsequently filled with personages 
with torches, the Canal of Honan becomes 
suddenly peopled with Chinese men and women 
during the illumination. Some there are looking 
down from the top of the pointed pavilions, 
or conversing while they lean on the balustrades. 
The mandarins ogle with all their oblique 
powers of vision the young maidens who follow 
with lingering eye the zig-zag movement of the 
light on the water; boatmen consult the stars ; 
children raiseup their arms; the crowd directs 
its curiosity towards a temple streaked by thou- 
sands of fiery rays, which bound the canal at 
its extremity as a brooch of brilliant stones at 
the end of a long necklace. 

This is a magical spectacle, yet one which has 
much of reality about it. It has reminded us of 
the curious prints with which a clever artist, 
M. Auguste Borget, has enriched the Chine 
Ouverte of M. Old Nick. 

The copies of the two brothers, MM. Balze. 
continue to attract crowds at the Panthéon. 
Since the last few days copies of the ‘ Sybils”’ 
and of the ‘‘ Prophets,’’ of Michael Angelo, have 
been added, painted by an artist of much talent, 
the deceased Sigalon, who died young, without 
having been enabled to conclude the gigantic 
works which M. Thiers had commissioned him 
toexecute for our Government. The ‘ Sybils” 
and the ** Prophets” have been finished by M. 
Numa Boucoiron, appointed, since then, Con- 
servator of the Museum of Nimes. These paint- 
ings, assimilated to the Sixtine, are, no doubt, 
destined to be placed in the Chapelle des Petiis 
Augustins, by the side of the fine copy of the 
Jugement Dernier, the chef d’euvre of Sigalon. 

And now let us take leave of the domain of the 
Arts, to talk of a most matter-of-fact invention, 
but one which, if it be attended with success 
will exercise much influence over the destinies 
ofmankind, No less is this than the establish- 
ment of omnibus-umbrellas, stored in every tobac- 
conist’s shop, and to be let on hire for the sum of 
six sous (3d.) to any pedestrian in bodily fear of 
a shower. They are to be returned at the 
nearest office to each person’s home. Since they 
have been established the weather has been 
splendid, so they are, in consequence, the sub- 
ject of much merriment. But when next comes 
ashower, then—nous verrons ! 


NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


Excavations in Pompeii.—The political state of 
Italy has lately engrossed so much attention, 
that little time has been found for its antiquities. 
Since the dissovery of the 47 gold coins, and 
more than 250 silver coins, together with gemmed 
ear-rings, necklaces and collars, pearls, jewels 
and costly rings, a dwelling house has been 
excavated near della Fortuna, which surpasses 
i richness and elegance, all that has been 
hitherto discovered. The open Vestibnie is 
paved with mosaics, the walls decorated with 
tasteful paintings, The Atrium opens into the 
qeblinum and the reception room, and the latter 
leads into the dining room, which is painted with 
mythological subjects, the size of life. Here 
Were several triclinic couches, not unlike our 
The reception room 


sofas, ney Se pg with silver. 


ks into a garden with a 





beautiful fountain adorned with numerous 
mosaics and a small statue of Silenus ; the basin 
is surrounded with the most exquisite sculptures 
in marble. Adjoining the dwelling is another 
Atrium, where the servants lived. ere Was & 
four-wheeled carriage, with iron wheels and 
many bronze ornaments. In the kitchen also, 
are many ornaments and utensilsof bronze, and 
the traces of smoke are visible in many places, 
after the lapse of 18 centuries. The apartments 
of the dwelling-house contained numerous 
elegant utensils of gold and silver, vases, cande- 
labra, bronze coins, several cases of surgical 
instruments, &c. What is extremely rare is, that 
there is a second and even a third story, which 
are ascended by a wide flight of stairs. On a 
small painting near the staircase is the name 
and rank of the owner, in scarcely legible cha- 
racters ; and from which it appears that he was 
one of the Decurii or Senators of Pompeii. All 
the walls and the rooms are ornamented with 
comic and tragic paintings, one of which repre- 
sents a young girl, with a mask and a flageolet. 
Hence the house has receivedthe name of casa 
della Sonatrice, or casa dell’ Ercole ubbriaco. 
This is the most recent excavation in Pompeii. 

Texas.—Several German naturalists are now 
in New Braunfels in Texas, for the purpose of 
exploring that country; they complain of the 
ignorance of the natives, and of the numerous 
obstacles which they put in their way. They 
have, however, succeeded in forming a collection 
of rare plants, among which are several new 
species of Cacti; and their specimens of animals, 
both living and dead. are very fine. 

The Roman Prize for painting has been ad- 
judged to Mr. Francois Stallaert, student of the 

oyal Academy of Brussels and pupil of Mr. 

avez. 

The White Nile—In the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, at a recent sitting, a letter wasread from 
the brothers D’Abadie, claiming to have disco- 
vered the principal source of the White Nile in 
January last. We have had so many claimants for 
this geographical honour, that we cannot de- 
cide if the problem between the White and the 
Blue be yet determined ; but we must give these 
travellers the praise of great diligence and per- 
severance, 

Russian Exploring Expedition.—M. Solikow, a 
young officer of the Russian navy, left the port 
of Mezen, at the head of a small expedition, at 
the beginning of August, 1846, to explore the 
Straits of Metotchekine, which run between the 
islands of Nova Zembla, and are very little 
known, Notwithstanding the excessive cold, 
pad oe wove to pass the winter in the country, to 

e observations. Since his departure no news 
has been received of him.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Currents of the Atlantic.—At the meeting of 
gectogiots and naturalists in Boston, Professor 

. D. Rogers read a report from Lieutenant 
Maury on the currents of the North Atlantic, 
which may be of great ry cereays to navigation. 
Between New York and Havre, and New York 
and Liverpool, there is only a difference of one 
day’s sailing in distance, while in time there is 
an average difference of nearly a week. This 
may be obviated by a knowledge of the currents. 
In going from Havannah to New Orleans, vessels 
stem a current of three miles an hour{against 
them, when they might have a current in their 
favour of two miles an hour.—New York Journal. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AMELIORATION OF IRELAND. 
Inetanp! ‘‘O sound of fear,” irksome to al- 
most every ear. Ireland is a problem to be 
solved in the history of man and of nations. 
To offer our individual experience, we would 
say (and literally) that thousands of books and 
pamphlets have racked our brain on the subject ; 
and that seyeral earnest journeys of some thou- 





sands of miles through the country have in- 
creased our perplexities respecting this land of 
contradictions. We have pondered over many 
nostrums, which, and we speak in no offensive 
sense, had the benefit of Ireland in view. And 
though some were remote or theoretical, others 
were practical, immediate, and, to a certain 
extent, calculated to be useful. There were, 
however, unhappily, cankers in most of them. 
Extreme Politics and Religious differences con- 
curred to blast the most benevolent schemes, to 
ameliorate the condition of Ireland. They put 
poison in the leaven. - 

At length we feel convinced we have seen the 
foundations laid of a design, which, if carried 
out, as there is every prospect of being done, 
will redeem the people of Ireland from their 
misery, and make the Isle indeed an emerald 
gem of the sea, instead of applying that gascon- 
ading title to millions of acres of barren wastes. 
For there are in this country, otherwise so 
favoured by nature, upwards of 3,000,000 acres 
of peat or bog, capable of being cleared for pro- 
ductive and profitable cultivation. One indi- 
vidual, Mr. Jasper W. Rogers,* a Civil Engineer, 
has been for a considerable time zealously in- 
vestigating the capabilities of this vast expanse, 
urging public attention to the circumstances, 
and inventing means by which the sterile desert 
may become a source of comfort and plenty. 
We all know how arduous such an undertaki 
must be, and how severe the struggle before it 
can be brought to beara practical shape, and 
show a promise of actual realization. To this, 
however, the patriotic labours of the gentleman 
we have named, have succeeded in bringing this 
great question. 

An Inisn Ametioration Socrery was formed 
on Tuesday last, under auspices of the most 
favourable character, at a meeting where General 
Sir George Pollock presided, and was sw “pen 
by Generals Macleod, Wyatt, Caulfield, and 
Farquharson, Colonel Innes, the Rev. Mr. Stod- 
dart (honorary Secretary to the Irish Relief 
Society), Mr. G. Macpherson, (of the house of 
Carr, Tagore and Co., Calcutta), Hartley Ken- 
nedy, Esq., W. P. Andrews, Esq., and_ other 
persons of high station and influence. Before 
this assemblage Mr. Rogers laid his plans, and 
explained the means by which he proposed to 
call the labour energy of Ireland into employ- 
ment with profit to all classes, and at the same 
time to improve the social condition of the 
labourer throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Some years ago, Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
(as the pages of the Literary Gazette bear wit- 
ness,) brought forward an ingenious machinery 
for converting peat or turf into a solid fuel, ap- 
plicable to every use to which coal could be put, 
and when made into charcoal, superior for many 

ses to that most important mineral. Under 
his Lordship’s direction, experiments were con- 
ducted on a large scale, and the practicability, 
cheapness, and immeasurable value of the in- 
vention demonstrated. Out of it sprung several 
beneficial plans for the economic adoption of 
various combinations of fuel for domestic uses, 
manufactures, the generation of steam, and all 
other ends connected with the mighty motive 
principles of combustion and heat. Upon Lord 
‘Willoughby’s original method, Mr. Rogers has 
patented an improved system, and now happily 
called into being the Association to which we 
have referred, by which it will be addressed to 
the great national objects stated to the meeting, 





*On the subject Mr. Rogers has published—l. A map 
of Ireland, with the bog-land geologically marked out 
upon it. 2. Employment of the Irish Peasantry, the best 
means to prevent the drain of gold from England—a pam- 
phlet. 3. The True Cure for Ireland, the development 
of her Industry. 4. An Appeal for the Peasantry of Ire- 
land, pp. 108; and other Sa. all addressed to the 
same end, viz., the establishment of a powerful society 
for the amelioration of his native country. 
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and in the publications we have noted in the 
foregoing remarks. The preparation of peat 
fuel and peat charcoal may be carried to an un- 
limited extent in Ireland, and directly and col- 
laterally afford profitable employment to the 
whole surplus population, From year to year 
thousands of acres of bog will have been re- 
claimed, and wheat, flax, and potatoes be abun- 
dantly grown where only unwholesome marsh 
and sterility prevail. It is wonderful to observe 
the extraordinary fitness of every part to the 
grand consummation desired. The peat is cut: 
there is labour, and labour paid in money, a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,—alone a 
mighty blessing to Ireland. But we must pro- 
ceed step by step. The peat so cut is compressed 
into a most valuable fuel for every household 
and manufacturing use; and when converted 
into charcoal, it will be a means of establishing 
and maintaining factories wherever thought 
expedient, furnish a productive export trade 
instead of the existing expensive import of coal, 
and for smelting and working iron and other 
metals be superior to any material hitherto em- 
ployed.* ain, an excellent manure will be 
supplied for the fertilization of the soil. The 
operation of cutting through the bogs wili effect 
drainage, and if limited to that single benefit 
would be extremely serviceable. Thus we see 
on every hand and in every way a prodigious 
improvement and vast source of wealth. The 
reproach will become a mercy, and the desert 
one Oasis. 

It would occupy more of our space than we 
can spare to enter into the details of the measure. 
A capital of fifty thousand shares, at £20 per 
share, i.e., the total of one million, is to be 
authorized by Act of Parliament; but so soon 
as the working is begun itis calculated that the 
produce will commence and continue to pay the 
expenses, so far as to render any large call on 
the capital unnecessary. It is proposed to form 
two hundred stations in different and advisable 
localities, to carry on the operations of the 
Society. In the first instance, one station is to be 
tried in the vicinity of Dublin ; which experi- 
ment will test the feasibility of the plan, at a 
cost not exceeding two shillings per share, includ- 
ing parliamentary and other preliminary charges. 
Thus, a few months will bring the matter to an 
issue, 

But certain as we feel of its unbounded suc- 
cess in a commercial point of view, we are still 
more delighted with the benevolent project 
which is grafted upon it. Two-thirds of the 

rofits, after paying six per cent. to the share- 
ar wa are to be devoted towards ameliorating 
the condition of the people. 

At the stations money-wages will procure 
wholesome food and comfort; and the minds of 
the peasantry, relieved from pauperism and dis- 
tress, will be turned, not only to remunerative 
industrial pursuits, but to the acquisition of 
sound moral instruction and knowledge, which 
will be of advantage to them in cultivating their 
little allotments of land, and rearing and improv- 
ing their stocks, of whatever kinds they may 
consist. The lLord-Lieutenant has already 
partially adopted this course; but the progress 
of the Society would generalize it, pod spread 
ory com the smiling land. Nor would 
the efit be confined to Ireland; England 
and Scotland are as much interested. An impe- 
rial expediency and the common weal offer 
one irresistible economic and political argu- 
ment for the measure ; but the nobler impulses 
of philanthropy, humanity, and christianity 
supply yet more forcible reasons for its zealous 
adoption by every class of British name and 





* This has been proved by the manufacture of surgical 
instruments, razors, and the finest cutlery, the absence of 
sulphur accounting for thesuperiority. The price of good 
charcoal is about 48 per ton; that from peat would cost 
about £1 ds, 





lineage. Be they Saxon or Celt, to all must the 
prosperity of Ireland be dear. Humanly speak- 
ing, the welfare of our boundless empire depends 
upon that consummation; and speaking as 
Christian men, the rescue of our fellow creatures 
from the depths of ignorance, filth, poverty, 
wretchedness, and degradation in which they 
are steeped, is a duty too sacred to be put aside 
or neglected on any possible excuse or consider- 
ation whatever. 

We have earnestly revolved every remedy that 
has been suggested from time to time for the 
amelioration of Ireland,—a country which the 
God of Nature has enriched with all that could 
contribute to the happiness of its inhabitants— 
and though from several of them much good 
may be induced, we have seen or heard of 
nothing like the plan here propounded, to regene- 
rate the entire mass of the population, and from 
Skibbereen to Lough Swilly, and Dublin to 
Galway, cover the Island with productive in- 
dustry and plenteous blessings. 

We have but to say further, that some of the 
gentlemen present at the meeting at once sub- 
scribed for a thousand shares each: need we add 
an exhortation to any feeling heart to hasten in 
following up their footsteps? Setting aside the 
wordly lucre, which seems fairly calculated upon 
as an element in the scheme, there remains the 
far more satisfactory and even glorious sense of 
performing an action and promoting a cause, by 
which the body and soul salvations of tens of 
thousands of our fellow creatures must be 
assured, 

Well was it observed by Mr. Kennedy, in 
moving thanks to Sir George Pollock, that ele- 
vated as he stood, as the saviour of our Indian 
Empire, he would yet reap more immortal fame 
if he succeeded in redeeming Ireland from the 
misery in which it was plunged. 


ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 

On Wednesday a meeting was convened at the 
London Tavern, the object of which was to found 
an Asylum for Idiots. The Lord Mayor pre- 
sided, and the numerous assembly, including a 
majority of the female sex, was addressed in an 
eloquent speech by Mr. D. Wire, who dwelt 
upon the unhappy condition to which these poor 
imbecile creatures were exposed from childhood 
upwards, and insisted on their capacity for moral 
culture and a much improved consciousness of, 
and guidance to enjoy, many of the blessings of 
social life. He invoked the publi aid to this 
most humane and charitable design; and was 
followed by other speakers, all enforcing the same 
benevolent purpose. A subscription was opened 
and a considerable sum contributed on the spot. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JOSHUA CRISTALL, 

Josuua Cristatt, formerly President of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, of which 
Institution he was one of the originators, died 
at his house, St. John’s Wood, on Monday the 
18th inst., in the 80th year of his age. By 
Mr, Cristall’s death we mse an artist whose 
works are unrivalled in his line, as he was 
singularly successful in the union of figures with 
landscape, which he delighted in combining in 
classical and poetical subjects. He loved his 
art, and the constant study he bestowed upon it, 
added to the experience gained in the course of 
a long life, gave a completeness of intention to 
every part of his works, which afford a fine ex- 
ample and lesson to the more modern school, often 
rather dependant upon mechanical dexterity 
and showy effect, dazzling the eye but failing to 
satisfy the mind. In private lite, Mr. Cristall’ 

manners were particularly agreeable, exhibiting 
on all occasions a well regulated and cultivated 
mind; and as a critic, although his own pro- 
ductions have a uliar and definite style, 
he was always ready to find talent in the works 








Sunday last. 





of others, and his criticisms possessed the rare 
merit of sincerity combined with that kindness of 
tone which shewed that his excellent judg. 
ment was exercised to benefit others and not for 
the display of individual superiority, 


PROFESSOR JAMES M’CULLAGH, 
Ir is most lamentable to have to record the 
suicide of this eminent mathematician in his 
chambers, Dublin University, on the night of 
He was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the representation of the University at 
the last election; and the excitement and disap. 
pointment probably preyed on his mind, o’er- 
wrought by unremitting application to theseverest 
studies, and produced this fatal catastrophe, 
Hundreds of times have the pages of the Literary 
Gazette made public, the fruits of his profound 
investigations and vast acquirements, We 
always considered him to be, if not the very first 
among the few foremost of the competitors for 
lasting fame which Ireland has produced in our 
time. His pursuits were various, and he was 
highly distinguished in all; and there was a 
vivacity in his manner, which mixed with the 
earnest diligence of his application to the deep- 
est problems that the human understanding can 
attempt to solve, imparted a striking personal 


interest to the man, The verdictof “ ‘Temporary 
Insanity,’ is asad consolation for so heavy a 
loss to the learned and scientific world. Mr, 
M’Cullagh was only about 45 years of age. 


COUNT BJORNSTJERNA, 


So long the respected Swedish Ambassador, born 
at Dresdenin Oct. 1779, died at Stockholm on the 
9th, having been struck with apoplexy in the 
street. Count Bjornstjerna was present in most of 
the wars in Finland, and likewise in the defen- 
sive war of Germany, when he gave proofs of great 
personal bravery. In 1828 he was appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of Great Britain, which 
post he occupied for eighteen years. Last year he 
requested permission to retire from this position, 
and shortly before his death was appointed by 
the King, Speaker of the Delegates of the Army, 
who are now assembled at Stockholm. To our 
literary page, however, he is chiefly recommended 
as the author of several publications which are 
much esteemed in Sweden, and which relate to 
the constitutional and representative institu- 
tions of that kingdom, to its finances, &c. He 
likewise wrote several works on India, which 
are much valued on account of his extreme 
accuracy, his comprehensive view of the 
British empire in India, its strength, its or- 
ganization, the character of its Government, 
its military force, &c, Count Bjornstjerna’s own 
reflections and views are characterised by the 
foresight of the statesman, and the sagacity of 
the military man. His British Empire in the 
East, which he published in the Swedish lan- 
guage in 1838, was translated into English b 
our friend, the late Mr. Hannibal Evans Lloy 
who assisted in furnishing the author with many 
important data. It was very favourably re- 
viewed in the Literary Gazette ; which procured 
for us the interesting correspondence of the 
author, from which we added many important 
particulars respecting India to the information 
previously contained in our columns. 


Mr. Lewis N. Cottingham, the architect, 
died on the 14th, aged 59, at his residence in 
the Waterloo Road,—a residence enriched by 
many fine specimens of art, connected both with 
sculpture and architecture. He had long been 
engaged in the restorations of Hereford Cathe- 
dral, for the completion of which a new subscrip- 
has just been begun.* It seems to be uncertain 
what will be the destination of his rich Middle- 
age museum. 





* See a notice among our Varictics, 
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THE DRAMA. | 


Drury Lane.—On every evening that we have 
into the Promenade Concerts, we have 
found the house so crowded that promenading 
was out of the question. M. Jullien has now 
run through more than one half of the month 
allotted to these entertainments, and has in- 
troduced in solos by the most eminent of 
his band, and in songs by Miss Dolby, many 
musical novelties, but the great novelty of 
all was brought forward on Monday week. 
Itis a new quadrille, which M. Jullien states 
that he composed during his recent tour in 
Switzerland,— whence its name, the Swiss 
Quadrille. It describes the fall of an avalanche, 
and other incidental characteristics of the Swiss 
mountains and the mountaineers, and introduces 
the national airs, ‘‘ Le Chalet,’ “‘ Le Ranz des 
Vaches,” and ‘‘ Aux Rives du Lac,” as well as 
a national instrument called the Alpen-horn, a 
solo on which is finely played by Herr Keenig. 
Some of the instrumentation is very good, and 
there are several pretty solos and dialogues for 
the bassoon, trombone, cornet, flute, flageolet, 
clarionet, oboe, &c., &c., admirably interpreted 
by Messrs. Baumann, Cioffi, Koenig, Richardson, 
Collinet, Lazarus, Barret, and others. ‘The de- 
scriptive character of the music is not calculated 
to render the Swiss Quadrille so popular as some 
of M, Jullien’s other works, but it is still a very 
clever composition. We hear thatthe first opera 
to be produced is founded on Pizarro, by an 
English composer, and with Staudigl and Pischek 
tosustain the principal parts of Rolla and Pizarro. 
Haymarket.—The Taming of the Shrew, as it 
was originally acted at the ‘ Globe,’”’ in 1606, 
was again tevived at the Haymarket on Tues- 
day ; with the quaint appliances of large tickets 
pinned to curtains, to denote the localities in 
which the scene is passing, and probably much 
inthe same manner as it was acted in Shaks- 
pere’s own time. Mrs. Nisbett makes a very 
charming Shrew, especially in those parts in 
which she is not “ Kate the curst,” but where 
she teaches woman’s truthfulness, gentleness, 
and humility with a little dash of spite in it. 
Webster's Petrucio is a bold and dashing delinea- 
tin, and Keeley’s Grumio as perfect a Shaks- 
perian representation as ever was seen. The 
whole is very well done, but the three perform- 
ers already named are so much above all the 
rest, that we need only refer to them as excel- 
lent, and the others as respectable. We are 
glad to see that the new comedy of the Heart and 
the World has been withdrawn; how it ever 
obtained its temporary success is a wonder that 
only managers, &c, can account for. 
Princess’s—There is an old story of the per- 
formance of Hamlet at a provincial theatre 
with the part of Hamlet omitted. Very nearly 
the reverse of this took place at the Princess’s 
on Monday, when Mr. Macready appeared in 
this character, which is weighty enough in 
itself without having to support all the less im- 
arg dramatis persone, and yet Mr. Macready 
to do so; indeed we have rarely seen a 
Shakspere play so inefficiently done as Hamlet 
was on this occasion, of course, excepting Mr. 
M’s own performance, which was as mt die 
tal and vigorous as of yore. ‘The only other 
exception to this general condemnation _ was, 
Compton’s Grave-digger, and that was thoroughly 
: an. ‘The character of Ophelia is not 
suited to Miss Susan Cushman, and therefore 
we will find no fault with her, but rather point 
to a very beautiful and original reading of a 
difficult “bit :’” it occurs just before she calls 
for “her coach,” and is simply in having a semi- 
lucid interval of a second’s duration as she looks 
inher brother's face; it was beautifully done, 
and redeemed an otherwise inferior performance, 
The sisters Cushman have also been playing in 
the Honeymoon, Romeo and Juliet, and Guy pian- 





nering, in which last Miss Cushman has given a 
superb rendering of Meg Merrilies. ; 

Sadler’s Weils.— The Road to Ruin, with 
nearly the same strong cast as supported it last 
season, including Mr. Phelps as Mr. Dornton, 
Mr. H. Marston as Harry, Mr. A. Younge as 
Mr, Silky, and Mr. Scharf as Jacob, the Widow 
Warren and Sophia being efficiently done by 
Mrs. H. Marston and Miss Cooper, was revived 
last week ; and on Wednesday, Colman’s ad- 
mirable comedy of the Heir at Law was produced 
for the first time at this theatre. It afforded an 
opportunity for a very promising actor, Mr. 
Hoskins, to strengthen his position with the 
audience here. He played Zekiel Homespun 
with great care, steadiness, and judgment, and 
fully deserved the applause with which his per- 
formance was frequently greeted; it was a 
clever study of the character, cleverly carried 
out. Sister Cicely found a charming repre- 
sentative in Miss Cooper, who rendered this 
pretty part with considerable truthfulness and 
grace. Dr. Pangloss was intrusted to Mr. Scharf, 
and he acquitted himself with great ability, 
having evidently bestowed much care and at- 
tention on the make-up and delineation of the 
worthy tutor. A passing word is also due to Mr. 
A. Younge, and Mrs. H. Marston, for their 
Daniel and Deborah Dowlass, 'The comedy was 
altogether well done, and will be an amusing 
variety on off-nights. 

Mary-le-bone.—Colman’s comedy of the Jealous 
Wife was revived here in excellent style last 
week; the parts were generally well sus- 
tained, more particularly Mrs. Oakley by Mrs. 
Warner, and Major Oakley by Mr. G. Cooke 
which were both admirable performances’ 
Moore’s repulsive play of the Gamester was also 
added to the stock pieces on Monday, the parts of 
Beverley, Stukeley, Lewson, and Jarvis being fairly 
sustained by Messrs. Graham, Johnstone, Vining, 
and Cooke, and Mrs. Beverley most efficiently by 
Mrs. Warner; indeed her performance of the 
attached and confiding wife was very affecting, 
and the only fault we can find with it, is the 
“‘shriek”’ at its close, which would be better 
omitted, as the “‘ gods’’ will laugh at such things. 
Both pieces have been got up with the same 
attention to scenic effect and decoration as has 
characterised all that has been yet attempted 
under Mrs, Warner’s management, which we 
are glad to see going on so prosperously, as is 
testified by the full and attentive audiences we 
have met with on all our visits to the Mary-le- 
bone Theatre. 








VARIETIES. 


Aurora Borealis,—A splendid Aurora Borealis 
was visible in London and the surrounding south- 
ern counties on Sunday night, between 10 and 11 
o'clock. Such phenomena in our latitude are 
said to presage severe winters; and the preva- 
lence of frost and snow already at St. Peters- 
burgh, may be thought another indication of 
approaching rigour. 

Astle and Son’s Patent Improved Reading Case. 
—This is one of the most ingenious and conve- 
nient things of the kind we have ever seen. The 
objection of a wide back is entirely obviated, 
and yet the case will hold a twelvemonth’s 
numbers of the Literary Gazette by only 
loosening or tightening a little bit of cord, not 
by untying and. tying up again, but simply pul- 
ling the ends of the lace in contrary directions. 
It is most useful in its application, and being 
made in all sizes we recommend it to readers of 
serials, as a protection for works taken in in 
numbers, 

Mr. Albany Fonblanque, the editor of the Ez- 
aminer, and one of the ablest of our political 
writers, has been ve to the office in the 
Board of Trade, held by Mr, Porter, who has 
succeeded Mr, Lefevre. 


Substitute for Glass.—Professor Schonbein is 
stated to have discovered a method for making 
papier maché transparent and an unbreakable 
substitute for glass. 

Roman Antiquities.—Five beautiful spearheads 
of brass have been found near Wittingham, 
Northumberland; which, according to the de- 
scription, must be handsome specimens of Roman 
arms. They are in the possession of the Hon. 
H. T. Liddell, having been discovered on the 
property of his father, Lord Ravensworth. é 

Hereford Cathedral.—The Hereford Times, in 
a supplement, gives a full account of a meeting 
in that city, the object of which was to renew 
and increase the subscription begun in 1842, for 
the restoration of the Cathedral. The Dean 
made a long statement of what had been done 
and what was to do; and a string of resolutions 
was agreed to, soliciting aid towards finishing 
the works so beneficially carried on to the pre- 
sent time. £25,000 was mentioned as the pro- 
bable amount. 

German taught and spoken.—The Times of last 
week has an advertisement for a lost. dog, which 
‘readily answers when spoken to in German, 
We have heard of dog-Latin, but this is the first 
instance of dog-German, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIst OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hutton’s Five Years in the East, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
2ls.—Autobiography of Rose Allen, foolscap, cloth, 4s.— 
Matteucci’s Lectures on the Physical Phenomena of Living 

seings, post 8vo. cloth, 9s—The Queen’s Visit to Jersey, 
September 3rd, 1846, illustrated with 25 plates, folio, half 
morocco, £5 5s.—Combe’s Physiology, thirteenth edition, 
royal 12mo. boards, 7s. 6d.—Drake’s Arithmetic, second 
series, 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d.—-Posthumous Works of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., vol. ], 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.—Selden’s Table 
‘Talk, 32mo. 2s.—Trollope’s (Rev. W.) Commentary on the 
Acts, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d.—Bible Cyclopedia, compiled by 
the Rev. J. P. Lawson, 2 vols, 8vo., 25s.—Gilbert’s Juvenile 
Modern Atlas, oblong 4to., 5s.—Gilbert’s Junior Atlas, 
imperial 8vo., 5s. 6d.—Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, vols. 1 and 
2, Cumming’s edition, each 2s. 6d. cloth—Manual of 
Homeopathic Therapeutics, by C. Bonninghausen, M.D., 
post 8vo. cloth, 12s.—Stories from Heathen Mythology, by 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, 18mo. cloth, 2s—Newton’s Cardi- 
phonia, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.—Readings for the Young, by 
Sir Walter Scott, 3 vols. 18mo. cloth, 10s. 6d.—Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary, by Davenport, 18mo. cloth, new 
edition, 5s., with Key, 6s. 6d.—Anabasis of Xenophon, with 
English notes, by C. Anthon, new edition by Dr, Hussey, 
l2mo. boards, 7s, 6d.—Cowper’s Works, by Grimshaw, 
vol.7, foolscap cloth,3s.—Arnold’s (‘T. K.) Greek Accidence, 
new edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s.6d.—Whewell’s Philosophy of 
Inductive Sciences, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 30s.—Punch’s 
Pocket Book for 1848, roan tuck, 2s, 6d.—Statutes at Large, 
4to., vol. 18, part 2, 27s.—Howard on Imitative Art, l2mo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d.—Blakiston on Diseases of the Chest, 8vo. 
cloth, 12s.—Farming Implements, their various uses, 8vo. 
sewed, ls. 6d.—Drawing Room Scrap Book for 1848, 4to. 
2ls.—The Inundation, by Mrs, Gore, 12mo, cloth, 5s.—The 
Englishwoman’s Family Library, vol. 2, post 8vo. cloth, 
5s.—The Christian Reader, by John Slater, third edition, 
12mo. roan, 5s.—Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. 2, 
post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.—Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 27, 
3s. 6d.—Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, vol. 3, 5s.—Landor’s 
Bushman, 14s.—Hosack (J.) on the Conflict on Laws, part 
1, 8vo. boards, 10s. 6d.—Alison’s Europe, vol. 11, post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s.—Extracts from Eminent Authors, by Miss Bar- 
ker, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, third edition, 14s,—Adam’s 
Warnings of the Holy Week, second edition, 12mo. cloth, 
5s.—Steeple Chase Calendar, for 1846 and -7, 5s,—Farmers’ 
Almanack, for 1848, sewed, ls., cloth, 2s.—Rose’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, vol. 12, 8vo. cloth, 18s.—Rose’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, complete. 12 vols. 8vo. cloth, £10 16s, 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 

[This table shews the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ] 

1847. h. m. 58. 7. h. m. 
Oct, 30 - 1143491] Nov. 3. . 

31 - — 48 46-2 4. 
- — 43 442 5. 
- — 43 43°0 


Nov. 1 ; 
Bis 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&25~ To new Subscribers we beg again to intimate that 
their favours will oblige us more, if they will have the 
good c icate them before the publication of 
the Literary Gazette. Periodicals provide an adequate 
average supply for the demand, and the increase of unex- 
pected contingencies (though very agreeable) leads to 
much cost and difficulty, which, if this suggestion were 








followed, might be avoided, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. (THE LATE R. B. PEA KE.—This well-known |(}URE OF STAMMERING, 


and highly-gifted Dramatist, author of “The Sheriff Mr. HUNT may be consulted at his usual reside; vr 
‘ STREET, from the Ist of November to the middle’ of Deen 


of the County,” “Title Deeds,” and nearly 100 other | and will revisit town forth ly in Feb ber, W 
MISCELLANROUS. successful Dramas, besides being the writer of the princi- containing terms, testimonials, &e:, of Cares effectes om Me Sweat? N E 
07—_—_ pal part of the celebrated “‘ Mathew’s Entertainm ents,” Sa tucflanmte” application as above, to any part of the king. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE having died suddenly, and left his widow and four children 
Es entirely unprovided for, the following gentlemen have 

‘ P NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE ” e BU 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNU A L SERIES OF formed themselves into a Committee, for the purpose of TABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON” caNTBY. 


raising a fund for the relief of the deceased’s family, ‘ 
CONCERTS, UNED KINGDOM LIFE assur. mm" 
Charles Kemble John Wilson ANCE COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall. 
LAST WEEK OF MISS DOLBY. Charles Dickens Charles Mathews mall, London.—The attention of Holders of Policies jy 
Edward Wright Co the Equitable Assurance Company of London is particy. 
: — — laaty called to the Het Ceedlt Ossian of Premium of this 
n ompany, by which table the bonus to be declared 
THIRTEENTH NIGHT OF THE SWISS George Bartley Drinkwater Meadows next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Company, 
QUADRILLE J. R. Planché O. Smith affairs, in January, 1850, may be secured at a present ay. 
: aac ae yet rf a. — payment of one-half the rates generally charged by 5 es 
=< other companies. the Empero 
William Farren T. P. Cooke x §yo,, with Peo 
H i B. Webst In the event of death, the sum insured will be pai x 
A SOLO by M. SAINTON, pee he emp G. Herbert: Rodwell after deduction of the other half of the rates. Should the 
RET c J.R. Durrant life inoured ounce the docinention. of the bonus, the policy MARK’S 
h may be allowed to lapse, and the Company will ren 7} RE 
SOLO by Mr. RICHARDSON. en a all claim for the half premiums which oy be due dione, it 


Programme for MONDAY, Nov. Ist, 1847. or in the event of the party being at that time in bad 
‘ ; The Committee have the pleasure to announce the fol- | health, the policy can be kept up at the full premium of DEDICAT 
endien lowing donations already received — 


the age as when first accepted. SIR HA 
Overture, .. ‘La Barcole” .. .. .«. Auber : iginati i i 7 
rille, .. “The Phantom Dancers,” .. Jullien Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, .. The ahve gin. crignatng SO Oy, ames, we the ROYAL 


: l x found peculiarly advantageous at the last division o 
Violin, M. SAINTON, .. .. Sainton poms — Theatrical Fund, = profits ag the Equitable Assurance Company in 1840, Ky 
ymous, oo +4 it was largely adopted, and many of the policies then RAMBL 
effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been By SYLVAN! 
added to them on the scale of the following Table : 7 r 


Snm Assured. Time Assured. Richard Be 
£5000 8d 





e+ “Le Desir,” with Variations 
perfeemed by the whole of the J. R. Durrant ee 
first and Second Violins, Madame Celeste —.. 
Tenens, Violoncellos, and ime.” ee 
mtra-Basses. .. .. .. Beethoven » Sirahens ie 
New Ballad, ‘‘Oh! tell me,pretty river,”and .:Mori B. Webster, .. 
National Song, .. “The Swiss Girl,” Sung W. Farren, ee 
; by MISS DOLBY, .. Linley E. Wright, *° 
Quadrille, .. “The Swiss Quadrille, "(13th J. Savory, 
Shay?! oe es le G. Bartley, 
Douglas Jerrold, 
PART II. J. R. Planché 


Opera -- “La Figlia del Reggimento.” 
Grand Selection, with Solos 
-by Herr Kania, Mr. Laza- og 
kus, M. Barret, and M. — Sullivan .. 
_.. . BAUMANN, .. _ Donizetti Charles Kean 
(“La Figlia del Reggimento’”’ is considered Donizetti’s E. Ranger .. 
chef @euvre du genre, and is the Opera in which Mlle: G. Herbert Rodwell 
JENNY Linp created the great sensation during the last Samuel Beazley 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre.) Earl Fitzhardinge 
Polka, .. “The Rhint Polka,” ..  .. Jullien eng ies 
weet: - The AllegrettoinF, .. .. Beethoven tea: Bell ss — 
ew Valse.. “ Hyacinth,” so .00, 00 <a Mrs. List = 
Solo, __.. Flute. Mr. RICHARDSON, ..  Hichardson Chatles kembic 
Polonaise, .. ‘The original Polonaise,” .. Jullien Reatiac .. 
— Hallet ow 
Z C. Rawlings 
The Concert commences at 8, and terminates before 11 Mrs. Serle .. 
o’clock, Mrs. Yates .. 
Miss Woolgar 
Mrs. F. Matthews 
O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; Miss E. Harding 
and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Fore’ — Hemming 
Agents, and mts to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to A. Forester 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to C. Turner 
ve Consignments fy pve of , &e. from all T. teers 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &ce. ; .- Serle - 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the Sir George Smart 
> oe . SESE J. P. Wilkinson 
Lists Correspondents abroad, and eve: " * J. Wilki 
be had on application at their Office as above. ‘Also in Patis of . pe 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 8 7 Fl 
wards of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French - Floyer (Portsmouth) 
Court and to the Musée Royale. we ( - aon 
. Smi ah 


Mrs. Harrington 
HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP W. R. Sams 
has in 


WITH A PO! 

. HORACE © 

soseee 100 Os. Od: The 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on pe NTI 
application to the Resident Director, at the Offices, 8, 

Waterloo-place, London, ALBERT. 

ICAL 8] 


ecoocoocecosc“eo 


-D. oe 
Albert Smith 
A. M. oe 


ASTLE'S IMPROVED READING CASE, 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF WORKS IN NUMBERS, 
LETTERS, MUSIC, &., &c. 





The Flaneurin I 
(Under T. YOUNG'S Patent.) s. 4. Pouneptheteg’ 
No. 1 Size of Dickens’, and Bulwer’s Works. ae: 3 side, by J. s 
“2  “ Dombey, Medical Gazette, &c. 2.5: Ree m 
iy Slee. bers’ Journal, Sharpe’s Magazine, &c. 3 Brin o’Linn ; 01 
ee Literary Gazette, Athenwum,&. . ’. 3 St Jerome’s Lov: 
- = Music... os ©. 2.0, € 66.45 6 A letter from an 
“ 6 “  Tilustrated London News & Pictorial Times. 5 Rambles in Sear 
London : Manufactured and Sold by Astle and Sons, 2, Cloak Schomburgh 
Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside. Sold also by Aylott and Jones, White Moss Ros 
Paternoster Row: Hodgk nm and Burnside, 50, Upper Thames Some account of 
Street ; and Jones and Causton, 47, Eastcheap. __ Author of **1 
Song of the Peop 
: The Wooden Wa 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. aye TF 








November 2Ist will be published, price 5s. AN HIST 


REAL LIFE IN INDIA Richa: 


London: Houlston and Stoneman. 





This Day i 
SMITH’S CHINA—SECOND EDITION. ao y is . 
the ember, in One e Volume, Octavo, Price lé. 
gina te Hee cn Enaeeeed Mine, and twelve tinted Lithographis THE ST} 
Drawing». 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY 

VISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINS - m4 

the ISLANDS of HONG KONG and CHUSAN, ne ; 
Church Missionary Society, in the years 1844, 1845, an Richard 


ormagdaion Hat Oxfords and late a Miselonaty in Chins ae 
tanon: ene, Dele oS rneaat at ns wt Bl PLASER'S 
Fe i tecta 

BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. _ tog 

in riety of bindings, price 2s. 64. se he los 

typhus, and other contagions, te considered « beucticial catiaute." The immediate cause of Mr. Peake’s death is supposed pULCHER’S. LADIES’ MEMOR. ANDUM ia AC Che 
R. HENDRIE, to have been over-exertion in his professional labours, and 4 Eh sy er teen ceri’ wrong tent sa ! 


PURTEHTR TO ERP MALES. Fo, penance. honour to the provincial Press."- Londe 

12 axp 13, Trcusoanx Sraser, RecEnt’s QuapRant. It is the intention of the Committee, in addition to the Pt a cm, ania 
subscription now commenced, to give a public Theatrical y . by and Co., and all Bookellers.s 

Zi a Benefit upon a most extensive scale, the particulars of London: Suttaby ns are 
J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE of | which will be announced as soon as the necessary arrange- i dis nN Hom TX 
3 is protected by th te d. r 

Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled eae, oe Rp SS GPIRIT, ITS USAGE AND SENSE ns ane BRIE 

"8 ditto, enamel dials Donations will be received by any Member of the Com- HOLY SCRIPTURE, by HexMaN HEINFETTA, t 1 OF A 

Four @ ; substantial ° ed in Wenty * Exce! 

Sous jnnbatantial | mittee, or may be sent direct to Benjamin Webster, Esq.,| author of “ Rules for ascertaining the Sense convey Kee 

*| Honorary Treasurer, Theatre Royal, Haymarket; or] ancient Greek Manuscripts, &c., &c.” >. be Illus 

, 82, Strand ; 83, eee ations _ 34, Royal Exchange, Md deshece a Te Honorary Secretary, 38, Sydney-streqg, Gradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. Price 23. » Bogue, 86, 





practice all the promised beneficial effects on D. Meadows 

ive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic M. Robinson 
LG ae 

ve an mulcent influence on » and on the 

most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Perrouns B. Culpeper .. 
Suavine Soar” is peculiarly bland and bal ying irri- 
tation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
iseptic, wit lp , named 

















A more P ; 
“ Diseznsaar Soar,” is prepared for i Anonymous 
of ; and, from experience in several public schools, E 
where it has employed in washing children’s heads, it has i 
ved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 8. B. 
troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 0. C, 
ilable for Ww. 8. G. 


The ay oe being at d rice, is +e *. 
all pony and used, "with re at success in parifying linen after Miss E. Chaplin reli 
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Mr. BENTLEY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
I. 

The BUSHMAN; or, LIFE in a NEW 
coUNTRY. By E. W. LANpoR, Esq, In one vol., 8vo., 
with Illustrations, 14s, 

II. 

sf, ROCHE. A Romance. From the Ger- 
pu. Edited by JamMEs Mortigp, Esq., Author of “ Hajji 
Juba,” “Zohrab,” &c. 3 vols, 

IIt. 

SCHNITZLER’S SECRET ‘HISTORY of 
the COURT and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA under 
the Emperors ALEXANDER and NICHOLAS. 2 vols. 
fyo,, with Portraits, 28s. 

Iv. 

MARK’S REEF; or, the Crater. 

J, FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., 3 vols. 
v. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, 


The Second Volume of 
SR HARRIS NICOLAS’S HISTORY of 
the ROYAL NAVY. 14s., with Illustrations. 
v5. 


RAMBLES in SWEDEN and GOTTLAND. 
By SYLVANUS. One vol. 8vo., with Illustrations. 14s. 


By 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WH A PORTRAIT OF ALBERT THORVALSDEN, BY 
HORACE VERNET, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The November No., price Half-a-crown, of 


RENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Contains 

ALBERT. THORVALSDEN; A BIOGRAPH- 

ICAL SKETCH. By Hans C. ANDERSEN. 
With a Portrait by Horace Verner. 

The Marriage of Philip II of Spain, and Mary of England: a Con- 
tempo! account from unpublished Papers. 

The Flaneurin Paris, by the Author of “‘ Gisella.” 

The Torch Speech. 

AGallopthrough Southern Austria.—Boldo’s Story, and the Road- 

: side, by J. Marvel. 


one. 

Bran o’Linn ; or, Luck is Everything, by W. H. Maxwell. 

&. Jerome’s Love. 

Aletter from an Old Country-House, by Albert Smith. 

Rambles in Search of the Picturesque in Barbadus, by Sir Robert 
Schomburgh. 

White Moss Roses. 

Some account of the last vg peresey to the Niger, by John Duncan, 
Author of *‘ Travels in Western Africa.” 

Song of the People. 

The Wooden Walls of Old England, by Charles Whitehead. With 
an Mllustration. 

Captain Spike; or the Islets of the Gulf, by J. Fenimore Cooper, 
Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. 


ASS-ASS-INATION. 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, IN TWO ACTS. 
By Turoport Hoox, Esa. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





This Day is Published, with two Illustrations by Lzgcu, 
price One Shilling, Part XV. of 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
(HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, IN 


SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE, AL HOME AND ABROAD. 


; BY ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





, 
[RASER S MAGAZINE ror NOVEMBER, 
t Price 2s. 6d. contains : 
The Sanitary Commission, and the Health of the Metro- 
Polis—Recent Poetry; Lyrical and Dramatic —Lives of 
Lovat, and Dunean Forbes.—The Guerilla.—Hints 
wa History.—Tieck’s Vittoria Accorombona.—The Old 
Hs se; or, Life in a Colony. By the Author of “Sam 
re the Clockmaker.” “A Pippin; or, Sheepskins and 
a --T he Barrack-Yard.--Rome, 1844.--Aunt Laura’s 
ia Waa Chapter onthe Art of Eating.—An Adventure 
icklow.—Thoughts on Jewish Disabilities. —A Letter 
om Professor Maurice, of King’s College. 
London ; John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now ready, Part II., price Is. 
\Hom TO MARRY ann HOW TO GET 


MARRIED! or tue ADV 
Suasom or Ay DVENTURES OF A LADY IN 
AND. By 
twenty “ Excellent Offers” at leis.” eee 
. Illustrated by GrorGR CRUIKSHANK. 
» Bogue, 86, Fleet-street; and sold by all Booksellers, 





MESSRS. BLACK WOOD’S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


I 


BLAckwoonr's MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCLXXXV, Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

I,—THE NAVIGATION OF THE ANTIPODES. II.—AMERICAN 
Copyricut. I1I.—EVENINGs AT Sa, No. 11.—HBNRY 
MEYNELL. 1V.—WAS RUBENS Aa CoLourtstT? V.— 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY. VI.—UNitTs: Tens: Hun- 
DREDS: THOUSANDS. VII.—RESEARCH AND ADVEN- 
TURE IN AUSTRALIA. VIII.—MaGus Murr. 1IX.—A 
NoveMBeR MornNING’s Keveriz. By Detta. X.— 
VALEDICTORY VisITs AT KomME. XI,—HIGHLAND 
DESTITUTION, 

It 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Vol. XI., of the New Edition, publishing in Monthly 
Volumes, handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 

Price Six Shillings. 
Ill, 
THE ATLAS. TO ALISON’S EUROPE, 
Part VII. Publishing in Monthly Parts, each containing 
Five plates. In crown 4to, price 2s. 6d.; and on Large 
Hay ri to range with the First Editions of the History, 
3s. Gd, 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA, Part 
X., 1s. Volumes 1. and II. are now ready. 

KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY, 
Part IX, ls. 6d. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
Authors, Part VI. price ls. 6d. 

*,* Volume II. is now ready, price 5s, cloth, 

THIRTY YEARNS’ PEACE, No. VII. price 1s. 
Also Part II., price 4s. 

PICTORIAL BIBLE,STANDARD 
EDITION, Part IX., Second Half, 2s. 

KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
STANDARD EDITION, Part XVI. 4s. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
STANDARD EDITION, Part XV. 4s. 

KNIGHTS CABINET SHAKSPERE, 
( Re-issue), 1s. 6d. sewed ; 2s. 6d. cloth. No. VIII. 

KNIGHT’S INDUSTRIAL GUIDES, Tue 
BANKER’S CLERK, Is, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part VIII., 1s. plain; 1s. 6d, coloured. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1848, 
price ls., and the COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 
price 2s. 6d., or the two bound in cloth, price 4s., will be 
published on November 18. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 


Numbers 21 and 22, “ The Government Offices,” have ap- 
peared in October. Numbers 23 and 24, including Title, 
Contents, and Frontispiece to Volume I., will complete 
Part Vl. and Volume I. The Part and the Volume (for 
which an elegant binding is preparing) will be published 
together on the Ist of December. 


London : Charles Knight, Ludgate Street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This Day, No. 51. 
[THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY AT WASHINGTON AND NEW ORLEANS, in the 
Year 1814. By the Author of “The Story of Waterloo.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BY AUTHORITY. 
This Day, Two Volumes, Octavo, 12s. 
\ INUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
4 COUNCIL ON EDUCATION FOR 1846. 


Also, The 
MINUTES FOR 1840, 3s. 6d.; 1842, 3s. 6d, ; 
1843, 6s.; 1844, 2 Vols., 12s.; 1845, 12s. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Price 1s. 6d., 8vo, sewed, 


[HE CONSTITUTION OF SOCIETY AS 
DESIGNED by GOD. By Daniet Bisnor. 

“<The labours of the whole human race are valueless, compared 
with a right inquiry respecting that Constitution of Society which 
accords with the Divine will.”—See page 5. , 

A. Hatt and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


A New and Cheaper Issue of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE, 


In 98 Volumes, with 196 Illustrations, 
Price Hatr-a-Crown EAcH VoLtuME SEWED, 
Turee SHittincs Cirorx Letrerep. 

On 1st December next, 


[HE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vots, 


A Volume every Fortnight till completed, 
Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
On 22nd December next, 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 10 Vots. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
On 3rd May, 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE, 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vous. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
* And on 18th October, 1848, on the Completion of the 
POETRY, 
SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 28 Vo1s. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed. 
The ENTIRE SERIES st be completed in December, 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 





Just Published, Foolscap Octavo, Price 3s. 6d., Bound in Cloth 
WAY-SIDE VERSES, BY 


W. J. BROCK. 
feeling.” —Marr 


“Characterised by considerable poetical 


Howirrt. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
SERMON S Preached in the Chapel of Rossall 
College, Fleetwood. 
By JOHN WOOLLEY, D.C.L. 
Head Master, and late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place 


ERMONS BY THE LATE REV, W. 
NICHOLSON. In 12mo, price 7s. 
SERMONS. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, M.A. 
Late Rector of St. Maurice, and Master of Magdalen 
Hospital, Winchester. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








THE LATE REV. ROBERT ANDERSON. 

In small 8vo, price 6s., the Fourth Edition of 
RACTICAL RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED 
by LETTERS and PASSAGES from the LIFE of the 
late REV. ROBERT ANDERSON, Perpetual Curate of 

Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ANDERSON. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo, price 9s., the Second Edition of 


COMPENDIUM OF RUDIMENTS IN 

THEOLOGY : containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s 

Analogy ; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch ; 
and an Analysis of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 

By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D., M.R.S.L. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge; Head Master of Horn- 
castle Grammar School. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

1, A MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY: 
containing an abridgement of Bishop Towline’s Elements, 
Paley’s Evidences, and Pearson on the Creed. Witha 
brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, and Informa- 
tion upou Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. Third Edition. 
12mo, 8s. 6d. 

2. A DIGEST of HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
POLITY. 12mo, 9s. 





In 2 vols, 8vo, price £1 12s. 

[{CCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL HISTORY 

philosophicall idered, in reference to the future 
REUNION of CHRISTIANS. The Three first Books ; 
comprising the period from the Ascension to the Death of 
Wychffe. (Dedicated to Lord Lindsay .) 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Canon of Durham. 








Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
In small 8vo, price 7s, 6d., 
TRE ABBESS OF SHAFTESBURY; or 
the Days of JOHN of GAUNT,a Tale. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, fc. 





NEW FICTIONS. 


Now Ready, and to be had at all ‘the Libraries, 


THE CONVICT. A TALE, 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 
3 Vols. post 8vo. Price £1 11s, 6d. 


I 


JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED BY CURRER BELL. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. 


‘-“ One of the most powerful domestic romances which have been published for many years: full of youthful vigour, 
of freshness and originality, of nervous diction and concentrated interest. It is a book to make the heart beat, and 
to fill the eyes with tears.”—Allas. 


3 Vols, post 8vo. 


“ The most extraordinary production that has issued from the press for years. We know of no author who pos- | * 


sesses such power as is exhibited in these volumes—no writer who can sustain such a calm, mental tone, and so 
deeply interest, without having recourse to any startling expedients.”—W eekly Chronicle. 


Tit 


HARDEN HALL; OR, THE THREE PROPOSALS. 


EDITED BY THE HON. F—— B—-. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. boards. 


“ The writer appears to be well acquainted with the circles he describes. 
considerable force and skill.”—Literary Gazette. 


3 Vols. post 8vo. 


The leading characters are drawn with 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








DEDICATED (BY PERMISSION) TO HER MAJESTY. 


NOW READY. 
VOL. <I. OF 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
COMPRISING 


THE LIFE OF MARY II., QUEEN REGNANT, CONSORT OF WILLIAM III, AND 
THE LIFE OF ANNE AS PRINCESS. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
aA Novel, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE 
AUTHORESS OF 


“FATHER EUSTACE,” “THE THREE COUSINS, &c. 
: Three Volumes, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborongh Street. 





NEW WORKS, 


i. 
THE DOCTOR, &e. Vol. VII. From the 
Papers of the late Dr. SourHry, LL.D. Editeg by 
the Rev.J. W. WakreR. Post-8vo. 14s. ’ 


Il. 
BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY op 
GREECE, WNew Edition revised; with Notes, Vol, iy 
8vo. Map, 12s. : 


Ill. 

SYDNEY HALL’S Large General Library 
ATLAS. New Edition, corrected. Part. I. Colombier Sto 
4 Coloured Maps. 6s. ’ 

*,* To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, 


Mr. R. N. HUTTON’S TRAVELS—FIvp 
YEARS in the EAST. 2 vols. post 8vo, Frontispieces, 
2s: 


¥. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited, wit, 
Notes, by Dr. ANTHONY Topp THOMSON.F.L,S,, & 
Fep. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


VI. 

THE POETS’ PLEASAUNCE. By Epzy 
WARWICK. Square crown 8vo. with ornamental borders 
of Flowers and Insects, 30s.; morocco, 453, (ly 
Hayday.) - 


Vil. 

THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT’S 
VISIT TO JERSEY in the Autumn of 1846: a Series of 
‘Twenty-live Plates, by J. Le CAPELAIN, Elephant 
foli6, £5 5s. 

Vill. 

SEROUXK D’AGINCOURT’S HISTORY of 
ART, from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century: with q 
Series of 328 Plates, comprising 3,385 subjects. 3 vols, 
Royal folio, £5 5s. 


IX. 

MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on PHYSI. 
SICAL PHENOMENA. Translated under the supein- 
tendence of Dr. PEREIRA. 12mo, 9s. 

x 


Mr, J. P, VINCENT’S OBSERVATIONS 
on SUBGICAL PRACTICE, and Inquiry into the Claims 
of Suiery to be classed as a science, 8vo. 12s, 


r Xi. 
Mr,..S. SOLLY’S Work on the HUMAN 
BRAIN: ite Structure, Physiology, and Diseases. New 
Edition, eularged. 8vo. Woodcuts, 21s, 


The folowing WORKS will be published 
IN NOVEMBER. 


° XI. 
The PRIZE CARTOONS. _ Eleven fn- 
gravings, in a Porfolio. Large folio, £5 5s,  Proois 
before Letters, £8 8s. 


XIII. 
The GOOD SHUNAMMITE,. In Iluni- 
nated Printing. Square fep, 8vo, carved covers. 2ls.; 
morocco, 30s. (by Mayday dy 


MIRACLES of our SAVIOUR. In Dluni- 
nated Printing. Square Fep. 8vo. carved covers 2ls.; 
morocco, 30s. (by ayday.) 


SAVINDROOG ; or, the BHEELS and the 
BRAHMINS: an Historical Romance, By Captain 
RarteR. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 


XVI. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES of JOHN SCOTT, Esq. By the 
Author of “ Handley Cross.” 
by Puiz. 


XVII. 
The CHILD'S YEAR-BOOK. By Mary 


Howirr. Square 16mo, with Illustrations by JouN 
ABSOLON. 


XVIII. 
Mr, G. FLETCHER’S STUDIES of SHAK- 
SPEARE, in his Plays of King John, Macbeth, Cymbe- 
line, As You Like It, &c. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. [West wees. 


XIX. 

A FEW REMAINING PASSAGES from 
the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. Grown ito. 
(uniform with the first Edition of Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary.) 

LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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